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“With the enthusiasm of the tourist, the vision of the traveler, and almost with 
the adventuresome spirit of the explorer,” the author provides here a guide book 
for everyone interested in making a trip down The Longest Street in the World. He 
assures entertainment, too, for armchair travelers who prefer to enjoy far-away 
places right in the comfort of their own home libraries. 


e This book gives the factual and fascinating record of Mr. Stephens’ own trip 
across seven Latin American Republics—3,231 miles traveled in 32 days on 
$140.14 ‘‘carfare."’ 


e Here is cataloged information on travel in general in those countries—with 
notes for the traveler who wants to go beyond the beaten path. Customs regu- 
lations. Currencies and exchange. Transportation data (even including bus time- 
tabies, and automobile and bus maps). Hotels, food, amusements. Weather 
charts. And so on. 

e ‘‘Photographically Speaking" is a special section, too, which alone is worth 
the price of the book. 

e And a unique chapter ‘‘For ‘Wimmin' Only" even tells what clothes to wear 
for varying climates and modes of travel. 


The book also includes an introduction by Edwin Warley James, Chief of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Regional Office, U. S. Public Roads Administration. 
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352 pages, 814,x111{, profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound. 


price.. $7.50 per copy 
Order Your Copies Today 


ROGER STEPHENS, PUBLISHER 
143 Liberty St., New .York 6, N. Y. 


Roger Stephens, Publisher 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Shi copies of Down That Pan American Highway, 
at $7.50 per copy. (For gift copy deliveries, list names 
and addresses on separate sheet.) 

(0 Payment enclosed © Bill me. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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THE RESIDENT ARTs: After Snobbery, What? 
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Always Gtrde Stein Donald Gallup 

The Return of the Echo story Leonard Casper 
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Fellowship story Claire Burch 
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The Edztor’s Notebook 


MANY cRriTIcs have pointed out that it is a lot 
easier to determine what SWR is not than to 
state what it is. For example, the Dallas News 
said a while back in a very interesting column: 
“The soUTHWEST Review doesn’t have, has 
never had, a ‘doctrine.’ Though an outstand- 
ing exponent of regionalism, certainly a vague 
enough term, the Review has always evaded be- 
ing cult-ish. It has never felt impelled to 
formulate a credo or publish a manifesto. Its 
very strength (a strength of influence unsus- 
pected by most Texans) is perhaps anchored 
in its refusal to announce a program.” 

And the News critic went on to remark that 
the SWR “has never been essentially a literary 
magazine, though it has strenuously sought out 
and fostered creative writing talent.” True; 
but we now propose to declare ourselves and 
adopt an indubitably ‘literary’ stance once a 
year. Hence this Summer 1949 issue, which 
you might call a Summer Fiction number, if 
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you like, or an annual literary number. Please 
be warned, however, that we intend to continue 
our resistance to arbitrary categorization 
through the rest of the year. 

Here we have a group of modern tales, five 
stories in all—plus a piece of literary reminis- 
cence and appreciation, a critical article on a 
leading contemporary American novelist, and a 
refreshingly different approach to the writing 
craft. Also, of course, verse — poetry drawn 
from the folk idioms of the southern Negro as 
well as thoughtful imagery from a recent 
Pulitzer award winner—and the regular con- 
tribution by John Rosenfield to ‘The Resident 
Arts” department. 

WILLIAM GOYEN’s “The Wind in the Shut- 
ter” (p. 241) is a continuation of a long story 
he began in the Spring SWR with a prelude 
under the title ‘““The Fallen Splendid House.” 
The entire story is a part of a novel in progress 
which is under option to a New York publish- 
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A Cycle 


of the West 
JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


In one superb volume—Neihardt’s five heroic 
poems on the opening of the west, 1822-90. 
These poems, which have appeared over a period 
of 25 years, catch us up in romantic adventure, 
epic battles, loves and hates, in comedy and 
tragedy. Now they have been collected for every 
lover of the drama of America in the making. 
$5.00 


The Negro in 


the United States 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


A remarkable, encyclopedic social and culsural 
history of the Negro in America. Covers the 
subject of the Negro in America from the 
African backgrounds to the present, discusses 
class distinctions, rural communities, the family, 
the church, health, education, crime. By a dis- 
tinguished sociologist. Over 750 pages. $8.00 


Westward 


Expansion 


RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON 
with JAMES BLAINE HEDGES 


A history of the American frontier, from the 
earliest outposts to the close of the 19th cen- 
tury. Treats the Spanish, French, Mexican fron- 
tiersmen as well as the English; describes role 
of the land speculator; considers frontier move- 
ment in relation to diplomacy, politics, and sec- 
tionalism. 873 pp., uearky 100 maps. $8.50 


—all bookstores— 
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daughter acquired a 
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A Novel by JOHN WATSON 


FRED GIPSON, the author of 
HOUND-DOG MAN, says: 
“THE RED DRESS is a solid, 
authentic and very readable por- 
trayal of Texas farm life. With 
his characters, Aunt Dode and 
Uncle Deck Cherry, John has 
paid proper tribute to the ‘little’ 
people who hold this nation to- 
gether.” 






























































At all Bookstores . . . $2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St.,N. Y. 16 

























OUTSTANDING 


NEW BOOKS /rom 
Steck and the Southwest... 


$2> THAT SPOTTED SOW and 
Other Hill Country Ballads 


BY CARLOS ASHLEY 


“This volume of verse will do a lot 
more good for more people than any 
law that Carlos Ashley, a state senator, 
has ever passed.”—Houston Press. 


‘A handsome edition...’—El 
Paisano (Texas Folklore Society). 


$3> LOTS OF LAND 


BY CURTIS BISHOP AND BASCOM GILES 


‘Lots of Land has that seldom- 
found combination of extensive 
research and readable style.”—Hous- 
ton Chronicle. 

“... throws many revealing side- 
lights on Texas history.””—Dallas 
News. 

“... fascinating and important.” 


—Amarillo Globe. 
e At your favorite bookstore 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin 
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ing firm. Mr. Goyen hopes to finish the novel, 
which is tentatively entitled The House of 
Breath, by September. 

The writing of The House of Breath has 
occupied Mr. Goyen’s full time for quite some 
months. During part of this period, Mr. Goyen 
received assistance from a special SOUTHWEST 
Review Fellowship in Creative Writing. We 
feel privileged to have been able to make some 
contribution toward the completion of so ex- 
cellent a work. 

Now in his early thirties, Mr. Goyen was 
born in East Texas and lived there as a child. 
He grew up in Houston and attended Rice In- 
stitute, then taught in the University of Hous- 
ton just before the war. He served in the Navy 
four years as officer on an aircraft carrier. Since 
the end of the war he has lived in New Mexico, 
in Houston, in Dallas, and in Portland—find- 
ing possibly his best creative atmosphere in Taos 
in an adobe hut between a mountain and a 
desert. 

Mr. Goyen is an extremely careful and 
patient composer of prose: “I find that I cannot 
force the pace of the work, for it has a life of 
its own and has to go along at its own pace and 
speed. Often this fact makes the work crawl 
when I want to run, but then if I goad it the 
most depressing results happen, and that’s no 
good. This, I believe, is a very important les- 

son to learn about writing and the growth of 
life within writing.” 

The House of Breath has been characterized 





Cover 

The photograph of Gertrude Stein was 
taken by Carl Van Vechten on the ter- 
race of Miss Stein’s summer home at Bi- 
lignin on June 13, 1934. The valley of 
the Rhone is in the background. Miss 
Stein is the subject of an article by Don- 
ald Gallup in this issue (p. 254). 
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by its author as “a complex series of images 
and symbols operating within a group of people 
—family, kin, or whatever—to show real re- 
lated lives outside in a kind of world they 
themselves create out of their own inner images 
and symbols. The work is not strictly or tradi- 
tionally a ‘novel’—it is really just a long prose 
work that concerns itself with the poetry of the 
related search of human beings for the reality 
of themselves within their own experience.” 

Mr. Goyen spent the winter and spring in 
Portland but plans to return to the “brilliant, 
luminous sunshine and real breathing air of 
New Mexico” in June. 

LEONARD CASPER lives in Madison, where he 
is a graduate student at the University of Wis- 
consin. Several of his stories have been pub- 
lished in SWR, the most recent being “Least 
Common Denominator” in the Winter 1947 
issue. ““The Return of the Echo” (p. 259) ex- 
presses a new phase of Mr. Casper’s experi- 
mental talent: the structure of the story might 
almost be characterized as contrapuntal, with 
the swirl of water, the swirl of the “stompin 
party,” and the swirl of thoughts in the protag- 
onist’s mind played against one another. 

“The Exile” (p. 270) is second in a series 
of stories which sIDNEY SULKIN has been de- 
veloping around the theme of exile and dis- 
placement in the postwar world. The first story 
in this group, “The Plan,” appeared in Kenyon 
Review and was reprinted in both Martha 
Foley’s annual of “‘best American short stories” 
for 1948 and Herschel Brickell’s annual of 
O. Henry Award stories for the same year. Mr. 
Sulkin, native Bostonian and Harvard graduate, 
spent the years during World War II and im- 
mediately following in a dozen European coun- 
tries, first with the Army and then with OWI. 
He is now stationed in New York with the 
Department of State. 

O. W. PIERCE of Weldon, North Carolina, 
took leave last year from the English faculty 
of Southern Methodist University in order to 
devote his full time to the writing of a novel, 
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Rocky 


Mountain 








Cities 
Edited by RAY B. WEST JR. 


Introduction by Carey McWilliams 


RENO SALT LAKE CITY 
COEUR D’ALENE TUCSON 
EL PASO BUTTE 
CHEYENNE SANTA FE 
ALBUQUERQUE DENVER 


EN outstanding authors 

studied the histories, 
talents, resources and prej- 
udices of their own cities, 
and in this fascinating book 
have analyzed them with af- 
fection and candor. 


At all bookstores $4.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO. ~ 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE" 








101 Fifth Avenue ~ °®@ New York 3 
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Coming July 1, this timely book presents the latest and most 
complete information available on the entire Estes Park region. 
Factual rather than promotional, it traces the geological devel- 
opment of the area, describes this scenic wonderland as it is 
today, and devotes a special chapter to the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son Project. It is beautifully illustrated with photographs, maps 





and charts. 


Estes 
Park 


Resort in 


the Rockies 


BY 

EDWIN J. FOSCUE 
AND 

LOUIS O. QUAM 


SAASASSSSSSASSRSASBSBRSSBSASSASBSSBSSSBSSBBSSSSPSRSSESBSEESEES™ 


Authors of the book are well known authorities in their 
field. Dr. Foscue is head of the Department of Geography at 
Southern Methodist University. Dr. Quam, formerly of the 
University of Colorado faculty, is now with the School of 
Geography at the University of Virginia. 


ESTES PARK: Resort in the Rockies is No. 3 in the AMERI- 
CAN RESORT SERIES. No. 1 is “Gatlinburg: Gateway to 
the Great Smokies.” No. 2 is “Taxco: Mexico’s Silver City.” 


100 pages, clothbound and with attractive jacket . . $2.50 


Order Your Copies Now 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 


Southern Methodist University 


Dallas 5, Texas 





which he hopes to have finished in first draft 
this summer. Mr. Pierce’s stories have appeared 
frequently in SWR since 1937. ‘For Rosa Mc- 
Gee” (p. 295) represents something of a new 
departure for Mr. Pierce, who hitherto has 
written exclusively of Negro life and customs 
in the Deep South. His latest story is a very 
apt and forceful expression of the strange feel- 
ing we all have at times when we think about 
the interpenetration of lives through “bits and 
pieces” of knowledge of each other. 

CLAIRE BURCH lives in New York. She now 
writes poetry mostly, but she has published ar- 
ticles and stories in various places and has 
turned out any amount of advertising copy. 
Her slightly satirical bit on the trials of a con- 
tender for a literary fellowship (p. 307) has 
possibly some basis in personal experience. 
“When I graduated from NYU,” writes Mrs. 
Burch, “I was a finalist in the — — novel fel- 
lowship competition, but I haven’t finished 
that novel yet.” 
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GERTRUDE STEIN is not exactly a southwestern 
literary figure, but interest in her work remains 
as lively in this region as elsewhere. ““Always 
Gtrde Stein” (p. 254) incorporates, with ex- 
planatory matter, ten previously unpublished 
letters from Miss Stein to DONALD GALLUP, 
now Curator of the Collection of American 
Literature in the Yale University Library. Mr. 
Gallup, formerly a member of the English 
faculty at Southern Methodist University, has 
written widely on Miss Stein both in the bibli- 
ographical phase and more generally. His ar- 
ticles have appeared in The Nex Colophon, 
The Magazine of Art, The Yale University Li- 
brary Gazette, and elsewhere. 

W. M. FROHOCK’S study of William Faulkner 
(p. 281) continues a series of essays initiated 
in SWR three years ago. Mr. Frohock, a mem- 
ber of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Columbia University, was first drawn into 
his study of contemporary American “novel- 
ists of violence” by his interest in the close 
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relationship between the work of these writers 
and that of a considerable group of French 
novelists—such men as Malraux, Céline, Sar- 
tre, and Camus. Novelists treated earlier in Mr. 
Frohock’s series were John Steinbeck, Erskine 
Caldwell, John Dos Passos, Ernest Hemingway, 
and Thomas Wolfe; essays on James M. Cain 
and James T. Farrell will appear in forthcom- 
ing issues of SWR. The entire series will be 
brought out in book form by University Press 
in Dallas next year. 


FANNIE COOK of St. Louis has appeared in 
SWR earlier with two stories, in 1946: ““Mama 
Likes to Be Happy” and “Important Men.” 
She has written four or five novels, the most 
recent being Storm Against the Wall, which 
she states was set in motion in her mind by her 
story, “Mama Likes to be Happy.” Mrs. Cook’s 
present contribution, “From Easel to Type- 
writer” (p. 302), is of course derived from 
personal cxperience. Last year Mrs. Cook had 
a one-man show of oils, pastels, water colors, 
and black and whites in St. Louis, and several 
of her pictures have been in shows at the Artists 
Guild. Incidentally, in Mrs. Cook’s next novel, 
to be brought out in September by Doubleday, 
the major male character is a painter. Title of 
the novel is The Long Bridge. 


PETER VIERECK (“Atlantic’s Ritual, Cycle 
Without End,” p. 266) on May 2 won the an- 
nual Pulitzer award in poetry for his collection 
of verse published last fall under the title Ter- 
ror and Decorum. Though this book was Mr. 
Viereck’s first volume of verse, his work had 
earlier become quite widely known through 
magazine publication and appearances in va- 
rious anthologies of poetry. Last year he re- 
ceived a Guggenheim Fellowship for “crea- 
tive writing in poetry.” 

Mr. Viereck’s interest has by no means been 
confined to the field of verse; his first book, in 
fact, was a work of historical scholarship— 
Metapolitics: From the Romantics to Hitler 
(1941). He has taught history at Smith Col- 
lege and Mount Holyoke College. 
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“BOOKS OF MEANING” 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Dagobert D. Runes, Editor $6.00 


WHAT IS LITERATURE? 





By Jean-Paul Sartre $4.75 
OSCAR WILDE 

By André Gide $2.75 
DECADENCE 

By C. E. M. Joad $4.75 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ZEN BUDDHISM 

By D. T. Suzuki $3.75 
PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES 
(1818-19) 

By Samuel Taylor Coleridge $7.50 
THE ALPHABET 

By David Diringer $12.09 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY 
q Edited by Dr. Vernon C. Branham 


and Dr. Samuel B. Kutash $12.00 


At Your Bookstore, or Direct 
(Expedite shipment by prepaying) 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
'— 15 East 40th St., N. Y. 16 i 


WE CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK NOW! 





























In The New York Times Book Section, Harvey Breit 
emphasizes that ‘publishers’ lists are growing smaller, 
tighter” and that “fewer scholarly studies” are being 
published. The university presses cannot always fill this 
need economically or promptly. Our publishing plan has 
resulted in the issuance of many scholarly volumes and 
experimental books. 


We are able to do what most publishers cannot: we can 
design, produce, promote, and distribute your book, and 
show a profit for you after the sale of as few as 600 
copies.* A minimum subsidy applies only to the first 
edition; subsequent printings are published on straight 
royalty terms. 


Write for our 32-page book catalog, and our brochure, 
“We Can Publish Your Book.” 








*If no more than 96 pp. 


The EXPOSITION Press 
154 Nassau Street, Dept. SW7, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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After Snobbery, What? 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA Association, which 
has been laying its financial burdens before the 
nation for fifteen years, took a significant step 
a few seasons ago. It demolished the upper tier 
of boxes forming the celebrated Diamond 
Horseshoe and turned the area into a balcony 
to go with the three already in existence. The 
Horseshoe was reduced to a thin circlet of one 
tier. The showcase of mink and tiaras was thus 
halved and on the printed program the list of 
somewhat hereditary box-holders was propor- 
tionately contracted. 

The new balcony increased the opera house’s 
seating capacity and possibly held its earnings 
constant. But the loss to operatic morale was 
incalculable. The Metropolitan was built in 
1883 by and for its box-holders. And its box- 
holders had preserved and protected it through 
good times and bad and bad management and 
worse. By 1931 the last remaining part of a 
$550,000 guarantee fund was used up and sub- 
sidy by New York high society was at an end. 
After that the Metropolitan was on the town. 
It was enabled to reopen in 1932 on $150,000 
raised in small sums from popular subscription 
and subsequently by other such campaigns and 
grants totaling $55,000 from the Juilliard 
Foundation, which claimed special: privileges 
for it. 

In recent seasons including the present New 


York’s' famous and occasionally. great cultural 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 











institution has been on the country rather than 
the town. Radio appeals have netted guarantee 
funds and at this writing a $125,000 quota is 
being closed up. There is a question of how 
long this can go on and how long it should. 
There is more to the United States than New 
York, as the Metropolitan has learned. But the 
United States is made up of many little New 
Yorks that are just beginning to feel their 
strength. They have been taught to donate to 
opera, symphony orchestras, chamber music 
groups, and art museums but for their own ex- 
clusive benefit. In short, they would like to 
keep their money at home to develop and ac- 
celerate a resident culture. 

Through its ABC Network broadcasts and 
spring tours the Metropolitan has acquired a 
rational appeal. Still it is a New York institu- 
tion and New York is well able to support it if 
it has a mind to. The genesis of the Metropoli- 
tan was strictly snobbery. For three decades 
earlier, the home of New York opera had been 
the Academy of Music at Fourteenth Street 
and Irving Place. Its limited number of boxes 
were held in perpetuity by the Knickerbocker 
gentry. The many new millionaires arriving 
during the post-Civil War industrial expansion 
knocked in vain at the portals of those roped 
platforms at the rear and to the sides of the 
old Academy. The owners, however, found 
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At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 

iodern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


First National Bank 


i n Da | B® S MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 

















their pre-emptions a subtle mark of social dis- 
tinction and held fast. 

There was nothing left to the new crowd but 
the costly business of building an opera house 
of their own and grabbing the boxes unto 
themselves. Their energy was compounded by 
the good old operatic motif of the vendetta. 
They arranged for more boxes than the Acad- 
emy had and of easier visibility. They located 
their opera house twenty-five blocks farther 
uptown, nearer the new center of theatrical and 
restaurant activity. They had their revenge. 
The Academy, as such, did not last another 
five seasons. 


The social war was cruel, bludgeoning, and 
annihilating, but the phenomenon of the 
Metropolitan was caused by something deeper 
than the robust combativeness of the most 
rugged individualists of our history. 

The shape of the building, now judged 
archaic by all developments of the modern 
theater, was copied from the court opera houses 











The M°Callie School 


College Preparatory school for boys, grades 
7-12. Outstanding record of achievement by grad- 
uates in leading universities. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College Entrance Board Examinations. 

Forty-fifth year. Christian atmosphere. Bible 
study required. 

Semi-military, rated Excellent by War Depart- 
ment. Required athletics, well-regulated pro- 
gram for social life of cadets, and extensive ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

Limited enrollment; entrance by examination. 
For further information (check as desired), 
write: 


1949-50 Term, opening September 12, 1949 


Summer School, accredited, ten weeks, June 
14-August 23, 1949 


Boarding Camp, ages 9-14, six weeks, June 
20-July 29, 1949 


Dr. Spencer McCallie, Jr. 
McCallie School Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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of Europe. These were of a common style, with 
U-shaped tiers of boxes in full view of the 
parquet and with balconies shelved far to the 
rear and sides. The only thing missing was the 
canopied royal box at the turn of the U. 

A descendant of the Metropolitan’s archi- 
tect once told us that the house would have had 
a box among boxes if the stockholders could 
have agreed on which family should occupy it. 
Even among the aristocrats a certain democracy 
had to prevail. 

Otherwise the Metropolitan was set up like 
the theaters of Milan, Rome, Turin, Florence, 
and Venice, of Dresden and Leipzig, and of 
Paris and London. While the American box- 
holders were not anointed of the Lord or chosen 
by the accolade, they knew their rank and 
functioned accordingly. They made grand 
opera possible and they paid the bills, $300,000 
worth the first year alone and with 1883 hard 
dollars. 

Grand opera, decidedly one of the higher 
and finer arts, had never been a self-sustaining 
theatrical operation in spite of historical ac- 
counts of private impresarioship. The troupes, 
one can show, may have been managed by in- 
dividuals but were engaged at guarantees from 
court-supported theaters. The system was not 
unlike that which today brings the Metro- 
politan annually to Dallas and other American 
cities. 

Neither opera nor any other elaborate form 
of musical presentation like symphony concerts 
has been geared to the economics of the box 
office. Centuries before the stagehands’ and 
musicians’ unions the costs of ensembles were 
greater than conceivable earnings from ticket 
sales. In fact the ensemble arts are young among 
arts and emerged out of royal or at least ducal 
patronage. They belonged exclusively to the 
palace theaters or drawing rooms until the 
courts deemed it wise to meet the rising clamor 
of republicanism with musical circuses. Even 
then the masses were admitted only to the bal- 
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for Your boy 


a college preparation 
among the hills of New Hampshire 
in the New England tradition 


THE DUBLIN SCHOOL 


in DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Preparation for any college 

Extensive activity program 

Winter sports 

Faculty of 10 experienced men 

50 boys from 12 states, 3 foreign countries 


Inclusive tuition $1,680 
Folder on request 












































LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


| FounpDeD 1857 


In 1857 a group of Illinois citizens founded an independent boarding school 
dedicated to preparing boys for college and to foster in education that friendly and 
democratic spirit which has always been identified with the Western and Midwestern 
portions of our country. 


Lake Forest Academy has been continuously and successfully affording to boys 
13-19 years of age the opportunity to prepare adequately for the college of their 
choice. Today our alumni are students at, or graduates of, almost every important 
college in the country. 


The academy is located, with its 22 acres of well-stocked lakes, on a tract of 600 
acres of country property 344 miles west of the suburban village of Lake Forest. 
Our central location, 28 miles north of the City of Chicago, with the excellent air 
and rail connections, affords a convenient location for Texas families to prepare their 
sons for college and for citizenship. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST NON-MILITARY GRADES 9-12 
E. Francis Bowditch 
Headmaster 
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Eaglebrook 
School 


Old Deerfield, Massachusetts 


An elementary boarding school for boys, 
providing outstanding preparation for lead- 
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conies under the roof, where the candlelight 
heat gathered. 


Music came out of the eighteenth century 
with a sort of Thorstein Veblen index. Kings, 
dukes and a feudal count or two preened them- 
selves on the excellence of their private orches- 
tras, their retinue of singers, the genius of an 
organist like Bach, the miraculous talents of a 
Haydn or a Mozart, who dined with the rest 
of the lackeys. When the masters had neither 
an ear for tone nor an understanding of fugues 
they appreciated the social value of owning a 
Bach or a Mozart who could toss off a master- 
piece in honor of a guest’s birthday. 

The public theaters reared in the nineteenth 
century were not commercial investments but 
monuments for the glory of a capital. The no- 
bility permitted the populace to partake of 
their pleasures if they kept their place, which 
was not in the boxes. When the captains and 
the kings departed and presidents and dictators 
took their places, the government subsidy con- 
tinued until very recent events bembed the 
gilded plaster into rubble. 

Subsidy by box-holders was again in the 
mind of New York society when it financed 
Carnegie Hall in 1891, eight years after the 
Metropolitan. The same horseshoe of boxes was 
provided and for the same reason. The con- 
certs, especially symphonic, were substantially 
the gifts of “patrons.” 

The skilled composer and executant ceased 
being the servant of the nobility around 
Beethoven’s time. The stormy Ludwig would 
make a scene at the slightest indication of caste 
condescension. The difference in the musician’s 
status was, however, one of terminology and 
manners. Instead of working for a wealthy 
master he cajoled him into philanthropy. Rich- 
ard Wagner developed this system of mendi- 
cancy into something so daring and remunera- 
tive that it must take the respected name of 
“promotion.” 

No other composer has convinced so many 
patrons that generosity to him would be a 
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ticket to immortality. Karl Muck in Boston, 
Leopold Stokowski in Philadelphia, and Walter 
Damrosch in New York made economic royal- 
ists support the arts like blooded Wittles- 
bachs. 


In the larger and older American cities this 
adaptation of the royal system of patronage ac- 
counted for our best musical development for a 
half-century, roughly from 1880 to 1930. 
The terminal year may be recognized as the 
date of calamitous depression. Since 1930 the 
former patrons of the arts have been either un- 
able or unwilling to serve as before. It is prob- 
ably a bit of both. At any rate the ensemble 
arts, dependent more than ever on gifts, have 
had to meet the precarious circumstances of the 
new economy by pleas to the thousands instead 
of the Four Hundred or by demanding re- 
course to city and state treasuries. 

Why has high society deserted the arts? Like 
the man who just dies, the causes are many. 
For one thing attendance at operas or con- 
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certs has lost its exclusivity or value to the 
Veblen theory of the leisure class. Good seats, 
even box seats, are now within the price range 
of almost anybody with a job. The experience 
of hearing operas and symphony orchestras is 
now the most widely distributed of our activi- 
ties. Everybody has a radio and anybody with 
a radio can hear the Metropolitan and all lead- 
ing orchestras in performance. This may not 
be the same thing as hearing these organizations 
in their halls but it isn’t a privilege to be de- 
spised. 

Other reasons why Maecenas has left the arts 
are necessitous. Maecenas, himself, has disap- 
peared into the thicket of income and inheri- 
tance taxes. Once he was sole owner of his 
wealth. Now the government has much of it 
and the rest has gone to his heirs, with none 
enjoying their founding father’s financial sur- 
plus or freedom to dispose of it. 

In many cities the wealth that was once a 
single individual’s has passed to the corpora- 
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tion. The promoters of the arts have cunningly 
discovered this and have perfected their argu- 
ments for corporation support. The cultivation 
of the arts has a direct bearing on a city’s ad- 
vertising or national reputation; it is also a 
lure to new population and businesses; it is a 
determining factor in civic quality, an impal- 
pable that gives one dot on the map a radiance 
brighter than another. 

Corporations have been persuaded to support 
the arts as an investment in community fame 
and tone. The argument has not been found 
specious. A corporation as such doesn’t care a 
grace note about music. An aesthetic key ex- 
ecutive could hardly swing support in big sums 
to indulge his hobby. The subject has been in- 
vestigated and the corporation, with icy calcu- 
lation, finds the arts good for business. 

For the corporation to function as Higgin- 
son, Flagler, and Stotesbury served in the past, 
or as King Ludwig and Count Esterhazy in the 
preceding century, is fortunate. Will this happy 
state of affairs survive a sharp economic reces- 
sion? It must, or the arts will turn inevitably 
to government for whatever that means in the 
march of socialism. Both opera and sympho- 
nism in the United States are already feeling 
their way into public funds. 


They might easily become political issues if 
voluntary maintenance were to collapse. Al- 
though Mr. and Mrs. Newrich no longer care 
about box seats or even fifth row center, the 
masses of voters want their music and can be 
urged to agitate for it. It would be better for 
them and for music if -opera and orchestra 
were to remain private enterprises. 

Governments might be persuaded to adopt 
them only to starve them as they have schools 
and libraries for the sake of paving, water 
mains, and sewage disposal. Musical expert- 
ness comes high and jobs of intendant, man- 
ager, or conductor would be political plums, 
eagerly sought and connivingly retained. The 
arts would also become prey to demagogy when 
what they must have, to flourish, is brave and 
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crusading leadership, always fair game to the 
rabble-rouser. 


Government in the United States is material- 
istic. Things of the mind and spirit have been 
left to voluntary effort. So far this has not 
failed, and we doubt that there would have 
been more success if government had inter- 
vened from the start. 

It must be remembered at this transitional 
period that the arts have a peculiar power of 
their own, not calculable in numbers of lis- 
teners or observers or in gate receipts. They 
are not superfluities of life or the indulgence 
of an educated, traveled leisure class. The arts 
are a manifestation of the human spirit and the 
consumer hungers for them as the artists yearn 
to express themselves. The appetite for this 
summation and comment on life is as primitive 
as the appetite for food. Actually we would 
know nothing of primitive man’s impulses for 
food, shelter, survival, procreation, and rever- 
ence were it not for his artifacts and relics of 
his song. 

A stable society is one that gives man what 
he needs and wants. It will not do to forget 
his craving for the beauty and order of the 
arts. If it is no longer fashionable or economi- 
cally plausible to give him his music as a gift 
of angels, it must be, nevertheless, as a partial 
gift. 

This is a thought for the next board of di- 
rectors meeting. 





Coming in the next issue... 
SOUTHWEST Review will present 
Walter Prescott Webb writing on 
““How the Republican Party Lost Its 
Future,” and Charles S. Potts in a 
discussion of “The Electoral College 
and the Will of the People.” 
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Reviews of Books 


HERMANO COYOTE 
The Voice of the Coyote 


BY J.. FRANK DOBIE 
Little, Brown, Boston - $4.00 


THE COYOTES BEGAN ‘calling to Frank Dobie 
when he was a boy on a ranch down in the 
Brush Country of Texas. When his father 
butchered a steer there was rejoicing among 
the vaqueros, and the evening air was filled 
with the high quavering notes of corridos and 
canciones, echoed and redoubled by the gather- 
ing coyotes, which also were stirred to song by 
the prospect of fresh beef. The boy was not 
then aware that they were talking to him. His 
many years in the campo communing with all 
creatures, animal and human, that are of the 
soil have now developed, as he puts it, “a sym- 
pathy for the coyote that has grown until it 
lives in the deepest part of my nature.” 

This deep-seated feeling of friendship, per- 
haps even brotherhood, for Hermano Coyote 
led Mr. Dobie to undertake the publication of 
a small collection of tales of an animal which 
stands without a peer in the lore and language 
of the Southwest and Mexico. Intending to 
write a brief introduction on the natural his- 
tory of his subject, the author became so ab- 
sorbed in this phase of the work that he 
“examined about all the scientific knowledge in 
print concerning the coyote.” This vast stock 
of learning combined with his own intimate 
knowledge and that picked up in countless talks 
with trappers, Mexican sheepherders and va- 
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queros, cattlemen, wildlife experts, and other 
men of the open air assumed the major role in 
the book, relegating the well-loved tales to a 
subordinate position. Mr. Dobie’s formula for 
understanding the coyote, then, requires a 
knowledge of natural history as well as of the 
folk tales, a knowledge pervaded and enlight- 
ened by sympathy. His method is to write of 
the species, of many widely scattered specimens 
which have, in his words, “somehow amalga- 
mated for me into a single character of protean 
characteristics, living without aging through 
dateless generations—a character neither moral 
nor immoral’’; and this account then becomes 
for him a sort of biography of the coyote tribe. 

By way of historical background for his 
account, Mr. Dobie points to a Latin work by 
Francisco Hernandez, published at Rome in 
1651, as the first printed description of the 
coyote. The journals of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, published in 1814, give perhaps the 
first printed notice in the United States. But 
not even the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1944 
has: provided an accurate and thoroughly re- 
liable exposition of the animal and its habits. 
The author then shows how under pressure of 
efforts to exterminate him on the stock ranges 
by traps, poison, and cyanide guns the coyote 
has spread not only as far away as Alaska and 
Costa Rica but also back within thickly set- 
tled areas. 

One factor in the coyote’s survival has been 
a remarkable cleverness in hunting. He is an old 
pal of the badger, continually following him 
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around to catch rats and such vermin scared up 
by the latter’s digging. Coyotes have long been 
known to run down game as fleet as antelope 
by using relays. One bright specimen, sensing 
an approaching cloudburst, scratched up a V- 
shaped dike which diverted water into a prairie- 
dog hole, thus forcing several unhappy occu- 
pants up into his waiting jaws. A second factor 
is the coyote’s omnivorous appetite; his ““favor- 
ite food is anything he can chew,” digestible 
or not. To substantiate the statement, Mr. 
Dobie cites a list of objects known to have been 
found in the stomachs of coyotes; a few of 
these are pieces of rubber, paper, and string, 
snails and crickets, bumblebees, dates, sweet 
peppers, porcupines, buzzards, peanuts, honey, 
rawhide, ants, and crawfish. 

One yarn thrown in as a sort of quién sabe? 
item suggests an even more unpalatable mor- 
sel. It seems that some cowboys discovered a 
mineral spring whose magic water and mud 
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would cure the worst case of rheumatism. A 
rich New Yorker, hearing of the spring, came 
out to be cured. He had brought along a wagon- 
load of fancy grub and a large stock of cham- 
pagne. The cowboys agreed to carry him to the 
spring each morning, let him down in the mud 
up to his neck, and come for him when he 
yelled for them. Everything went along fine 
until one day the cowboys got drunk on the 
newfangled “‘white mule” and forgot to go for 
the New Yorker. When they came to next 
morning and went up to the spring, the coyotes 
had eaten his head off. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book deals with the perennial battle of wits be- 
tween trapper and coyote. All man-conceived 
lures play upon the four hungers of the coyote: 
stomach hunger; sex hunger; a hunger for 
strange, often putrid, smells; and the hunger 
of an insatiable curiosity. Folklore has it that 
“there never was a bronco that couldn’t be 
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rode.” We have the same authority for believ- 
ing that there never was a coyote that could 
not be trapped or poisoned. Many an astute 
animal has dodged the cleverest devices of sev- 
eral expert trappers only to fail at last, perhaps 
stepping into a blind trap, unbaited and un- 
scented. One particularly shrewd coyote finally 
succumbed when he could not resist the temp- 
tation to investigate the ticking of a buried 
alarm clock. Some peculiar tricks have proved 
effective in deceiving these colorful creatures. 
A Nevada trapper found much coyote sign 
around a spot where he discovered a powder 
puff buried. His traps caught nine wolves in 
succession. 

Other chapters relate stories of the coyote’s 
relations with man and of his remarkable or 
uncanny abilities. Many of these animals have 
learned to live on almost friendly terms with 
humankind, but very rarely do they become 
domesticated in captivity. Perhaps the closeness 
of the relationship has helped create the great 
mass of lore, authentic and fanciful, that sur- 
rounds the coyote. Much of this belongs to 
what Mr. Dobie calls a quién sabe? (who 
knows?) chapter. The coyote plays dead to en- 
tice his prey within reach; he charms ripe 
dates so that they fall off the tree; he has the 
evil eye; he rids himself of fleas by putting a 
chip between his teeth and backing into water 
until the fleas all crawl onto the chip, when he 
drops it and springs ashore. 

The final chapter of the book gives a rela- 
tively meager selection of the tales that the 
author knows and tells so well. (He might well 
write another book on tales alone.) Even in the 
short space devoted to these stories, the coyote 
appears in his threefold character of hero-god, 
of trickster, and of the gullible victim of 
trickery. To the Indian, Nature was God; the 
coyote was his minister. Yet, in spite of the 
reverence shown him in his role as mythical 
creature, the coyote is often duped and ridi- 
culed; he is even, of late, being trapped by the 
Indians for his hide, an unheard-of sacrilege 
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in older days. The last tale is an old favorite, 
the Tar Baby theme, varied slightly to Mexican 
taste. Here the rabbit entangles himself in a 
wax monkey, but tricks the coyote into taking 
his place. 

When one comes to the end of the book, he 
has several very strong impressions. He realizes 
the truth of a passage quoted from Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, “A man must carry knowledge with 
him, if he would bring home knowledge.” It is 
obvious that only a man like Frank Dobie could 
have the background and insight to compile so 
complete and understanding an account of the 
subject. The reader feels also that for the first 
time he has some idea of why Don Coyote has 
come to be the outstanding animal hero in the 
lore and language of the new world. One also 
senses the pull of a mystical force that elevates 
the coyote to his godlike station once more, that 
inspires the development of a cult, and leads 
Don Pancho, its high priest, to speak of “those 
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‘authentic tidings of invisible things’ that the 
lifted voice of the coyote brings in the cool 
evening while lightning bugs soften the dark- 
ness under the trees, or that the voice of some 
other belonger to the rhythms of the earth 
brings in a simple tale of Brother Coyote.” One 
last inescapable impression is that here is J. 
Frank Dobie at his best: a perfect subject, de- 
veloped with the fulness of a lifetime of obser- 
vation and months of exhaustive study, en- 
riched by quotations and allusions that run the 
colorful gamut from Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
Toribio the goat herder, and brightened by the 
salty sparkle of some of his finest and most 
Dobiesque style. 

One last word on the illustrations of Olaus 
J. Murie is perhaps in order. They are quite 
capably done; but many Dobie devotees will 
dream and sigh as they remember The Long- 
horns and Tom Lea. John Lee Brooks 


continued on page 310 
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The Wind in the Shutter 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


HERE YOU SAT, Malley Ganchion, by this 
old blind window that was like the closed 
and drooping eye of this decrepit rain- 
washed house, listening to a sad little tune 
played by the east wind in the shutter. 
Pieces of a broken memory drifted by in 
your head. What was this little lament the 
wind blew and blows, dipping you deep 
down like a bucket into the well of your 
ancient memoried self? You did every- 
thing to stop it, because look what you did 
to stop it: here in the cracks and louvers 
are the yellowed stuffed newspapers, the 
Charity Clarion, and the thick cardboard 
pages with swatches of men’s suit mate- 
rial from Sears’ catalogue. But nothing 
stopped that tune in your window when 
the wind was in the east coming from the 
Charity River, whirling the cistern wheel 
and filling the well. You sat and listened 
and lamented... 

O the Charity Riverbottom where the 
wind that blows this tune like some mouth 
on a frenchharp is comin from! There in 
the spring the dogwood used to blossom 
and blow, and the redbud and yella jess- 
mine; and the katydids ’ud bleat like the 
beat of an old rusty heart, and the frogs 
make such a husky commotion. Othesweet 
breath of the woods — the baby-breath 
fern and the little woodsviolets and the 
daylilies; and on Rob’s Hill risin up be- 
yond the old river bridge there’d be Fire 
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on The Mountain blazin like the burnin 
bushes of Moses. There’s a new steel bridge 
now and the old one is broken and sway- 
backed—the one I’d never ride over, was 
condemned, and would make them let me 
get out and walk across when we’d go for 
our rides out on the Highway. (Remem- 
ber those summer Sundays we had our 
picnics there and all’d go wadin in the 
water, and look for good sweetgum and 
hickry sticks; and some would be fishin 
with sugarcane poles and others’d be rus- 
tlin through the dry palmettas like field- 
mice or strollin under the shinin longleaf 
pines and the blackjack pines— and 
through it all the sweet little Charity River 
flowing lazy, and small, and clear as a tear. 
Instead of all this decoration of the woods 
you know what’s there now, oilwells there 
now, thickern flies, all along there; and 
all the treefrogs and whipperwills are 
flown away, cain’t live in an oil derrick, no 
nature left, no wonder ...) Nothin is like 
it used to be except the wind blown from 
the riverbottom into my shutter to play 
about what has gone. (The bottomlands 
are bald and have sluices and slews full of 
black muddy oil scabs, can smell it here 
when the wind’s right. That stink puts all 
Charity in a spell, they walla in it, it smells 
money. Never the sweet fresh smell of the 
old riverbottoms. Is this the vile oil of joy, 
this green and yellow putrid scum over the 
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ponds?) The world has sold away ever- 
thing that was beautiful and as the Lord 
put it here, human beings have changed 
everthing into money and show. Why out 
by Tomball the land is littered with oilwell 
riggings and day and night the chug- 
chug-chug and the little flickerin oil flames 
wavin in the night like the red flags of the 
Devil staked out to say he owns this in- 
fernal land; and nigras and pore people 
who used to have no more’n one Jersey 
cow and a few Plymerthrock hens got 
colonial homes and stationwagons. Ever 
thing that used to be in East Texis is 
ruined, there’s a terrible change in the 
world; and I set here left behind in this 
old house by all my kin and by my dead 
husband Walter Warren Ganchion and 
my dead daughter Jessy, and my wanderin 
son Berryben who’s gone away through the 
world and will never come back to me. 
That tune! I try to keep my faith and 
Job is my example; for I have been smit- 
ten with these cataracks on my eyes to 
test me, it seems, on this dungpile of East 
Texis. But oh I think the eye of Heaven’s 
got a catarack on it too, gettin blinder and 
blinder, blinkin and blinkin, closin on the 
world. Soon it’ll be like the dark of the 
moon, no light, no sight. O Lord wink me 
over Jordan. O the droopin lid of the sick 
eye of Heaven, like my own blighted eyes. 
Cain’t tell who’s comin up the road, a 
gypsy or a nigra or one of the Cleggs that 
live up by the graveyard. Have to stare 
and stare at anybody for a long long look 
before I can tell who they are, and that 
Lulabelle Ramey sayin to me in the post- 
office, ‘See anything green Miz Ganchion?’ 
There’s a straight pin, I’ll pin it in my 
bosom—see a pin and pick it up, all the day 
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you'll have good luck. See a pin and let it 
lie, all day good luck’ll pass you by. 
What is this little tune the wind blows? 
Listen! There .. . it almost plaved a slo 
‘Fly in the Buttermilk, Lula, Lula!’ but 
not quite, just enough to torment me. How 
we'd dance that tune and clap our hands! 
That’s a memry! I had a waist neat and 
limber as a wrist—and good teeth. I've 
got pictures that show it, to prove it to 
myself; didn’t always have this bag hang- 
ing down from my left side, this tumor 
big as Granny Ganchion’s goiter or like 
Aunt Mertie’s wen on her head, this wind- 
gall, this huge devil’s snuffbox. 
Sometimes when I was young, in the 
mornings, I would come to this very 
shuttered window and think that if | 
flung it open wide and quick I might 
see before me a magic world I had never 
known before, somewhere out beyond the 
Katy rayroad tracks and far across Bailey’s 
Pasture where now there are only cows 
eatin the bitterweeds. Then when I’d make 
a wish and open the winda wide . . . there 
was only the tin-roofed little shanties of 
Charity across the pasture and a string of 
sick green smoke windin out of the saw- 
mill smokestack. And at night in the sum- 
mertimes the half-shutter of a small moon 
in the roof of the Charity sky seemed like 
if it was opened something magic and 
bright might fly down out of Heaven 
through it and rescue us all. From what? 
The sawmill? Poverty and grievin? Oh I 
don’t know, now . . . Sometimes when 
Walter Warren and I would be sleepin 
here I would suddenly be awakened by a 
flood of light swimmin and tremblin upon 
my face and it would be the bright little 
moon passin over this house and over us 
in bed in it and over Bailey’s pasture which 
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it turned silver and white (I see the moon 
and the moon sees me, God bless the moon 
and God bless me). And I would lie nex 
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of some nightmare, fearin for all of us 
... Lauralee and her family, Granny Gan- 
chion and all hers, all of us in this old 
house. 

But Walter Warren would never save 
me from anything of fear or any night- 
mare. The world he gave me was cold; and 
so | waited for you, Berryben, to grow up 
and make the world warm and save some- 
thing for me. 

Walter Warren would never let me 
swank. When I had my hair bobbed (was 
one of the first of Charity to do it, sittin 
on a crate on the back screenporch) Esther 
Crow came over to do it and I was so 
excited, trembled and giggled and I 
screamed so and we all got so tickled 
(something terrible happened) and me 
screaming so oh! oh! oh! that it scared 
little Berryben half to death and he cried 
mama! mama! and thought they were 
hurtin me and ran and hit Esther Crow 
and tried to pull her away from me to 
protect me and Walter Warren was mad 
and trembled too and went away to set on 
the front porch sayin ‘I’ll be damned 
Malley’; and little Berryben ran cryin out 
to the chickenyard. 

Then Walter Warren would grumble 
about my long gloves I’d wear at nights 
over my coldcreamed hands and arms to 
keep them white ... for him, but he never 
cared. But he cared enough to make me 
have Jessy, me in my condition that never 
should have had another child and she was 
born so hard and mangled and nearly 
killed me; that’s why she died so young, 
because she never should have been born. 
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That’s all right, I would say to Walter 
Warren, lyin with his back to me in the 
night; wait till Ben grows up, we’ll never 
hove ta denerd or vou for anvthine. And 
I'd lie there and hear the tune in the shut- 
ter and feel cold and alone and want to die 
except for Berryben my salvation in the 
next room, sleepin with his little sickly 
sister Jessy. 


IT WAS WAITIN and waitin, through those 
cold years. And then, when it was time, 
Berryben just turned and went away and 
I cannot ever call him back. It was Walter 
Warren drove him away, that Ganchion 
meanness in him; called Ben a scoundrel 
once, always criticized him and fought 
with him at the supper table, made him 
vomit up all his supper, is why he was al- 
ways so thin. 

Here at this very window little Berry- 
ben stood with me once and watched the 
tents and folks of a circus that had crept 
in one night to the pasture while we all 
slept—it was like some fairytale thing; 
and I wanted to go but Walter Warren 
wouldn’t, so Berryben and I and Folner 
went and we bought a red and yellow 
paper bird that whistled when the wind 
turned him on a stick. And again one 
morning when I opened this very window 
I discovered the big flappin tent of 
those Holy Rollers that had just crop- 
ped up like a toadstool in the night and 
stayed and stayed until the fool preacher 
was bit and killed by the sting of a diamon 
rattler whose poison he swore to all Char- 
ity the Lord would antidote through 
prayer. Then the tent was moved away. 
I’d lie and hear their shoutin songs and sit 
and watch the cripples come on their 
crutches and in wheelchairs to be healed— 
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and some of them were, too; threw away 
their crutches and walked away. That 
young Jempson boy did. 

Walter Warren and I strolled and 
courted in that very meadow and walked 
the rayroad ties under the moon. 

Now there are only cows in the bitter- 
weeds. 

The whole time of my life has been in 
this house in this town. Seems I have seen 
my whole world through this window like 
a stereoscope. Often I sat sewin and darnin 
here in the summers, the summer sun 
slantin in and lyin on my hands and 
gleamin the needle (and a little golden 
stair of golden dust archin up and out 
through the window that might be a gold- 
en ladder up to somethin) and watched 
through this very window the children 
playin out in the meadow across the Katy 
tracks, chasin and cryin in their games. 
Berryben flew a kite there in the March 
winds and the sight of that little thing 
holdin on hard to a flyin kite with all his 
might is a memry of him. Or watched the 
children walkin the rayroad ties or swingin 
in and out on the iron gate; and singin in 
the yard, ‘I measure my love to show you, 
I measure my love to show you.’ And an- 
other time a wild black bull upon a cow 
in the pasture and the children screamin, 
in November. Once Berryben brought me 
in a rainsoaked and smeared doll’s head 
from the pasture that he had lost and 
searched for there, and I made a little rag 
and sawdust body for it, and there it sets 
on that sofa to this very day, next to the 
pilla from Hawaya that cousin Sewall who 
joined the Navy sent. 

But when all my sorrow came I closed 


this shutter and’ve never opened it again. 
Why should I? I’d only see the Katy tracks 
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and the haunted pasture beyond—and | 
feel like I don’t want to ever lay eyes on it 
again through this window. Sometimes the 
eastern sun tries to worm through the 
blinds and I almost want to open them; 
but then I don’t and never will again. 
When Berryben went out that front gate 
I said it’s only for a little while and he'll 
be back, don’t grieve so Malley Ganchion. 
I watched him walk straight across the 
pasture on the path to town and played 
like he was only going to the store for meat 
and chicken feed. So straight and quick, 
walking across Bailey’s pasture, he went, 
with his suitcase, going to take a tempo- 
rary job in Nackadoches, he said. Little 
Jessy waved at the fence and I waved from 
this window. Walter Warren stayed out 
in the patch and would not look or say 
goodbye. He and I was all alone together 
with just little sickly Jessy. Lauralee and 
Jimbob had gone to live with Maidie in 
Dallas while Lauralee had her teeth pulled 
(but then she died suddenly there be- 
fore they could ever come back) and 
Swimma had gone to Dallas, too, and 
started her shameful life. 

Then every day I’d set and set by this 
window watching for Berryben. It was 
fall and the leaves were falling and I 
thought the leaves must leave their tree 
when it is time, how sad to see them leave 
the mother tree. But they will come back, 
too, in their right time, I said. 

All the winter I waited and watched; 
and the spring came quick, the way it does 
here, and the dogwood trail was all white 
again and redbud abloom by the riverbot- 
tems and the leaves came sure enough back 
but not Berryben. Of course I knew that 
that Maudeen Sykes had gone to him but 
I didn’t allow what I thought to anyone, 
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even to Walter Warren, I kept what I 
thought to myself. She was older than him 
and had had one husband who had died 
in Charity, and she was a kind of a mother 
to him, I knew, loved him and wanted to 
help him all she could. He never men- 
tioned her to me in his letters. 

Then years passed, and in one of these that 
passed Jessy fell so quickly sick and passed 
on so quickly with that one year. Berryben 
wrote a letter sayin he couldn’t come on 
account of his being so far away and had 
obligations there. 

And then word came to me that Mau- 
deen Sykes had gone away from Ben and 
that that was all over. 

So quick Walter Warren passed on, go- 
ing as silent to his grave as he had always 
been here on the place, keeping some secret 
to himself that he would never tell. I never 
knew how sick he’d been until they said 
he died of a cancer. 

Then Maidie wanted me to come on 
to Dallas and live with them; but they had 
trouble enough and I didn’t want to live 
in a city and I wanted to stay in this old 
house. And here I’ve stayed. Some of the 
Cleggs come over once in a while to see if 
I am all right. That good Hattie’s been 
gone for years, works in Houston but 
comes home once in a while; and the young 
ones have scattered into trouble and scan- 
dal, and only the old Cleggs live there in 
that house that I declare to the Lord will 
fall right in on them one day. 

Hope the wind don’t get in the flue, 
cain’t stand that sound . . . There is twi- 
light in this house. Oughtn’t to be so alone, 
goin to get me some boarders. 


THAT TUNE! Now it sounds like pore 
Jessy’s voice singin like she used to—‘Res- 
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cue The Perishing’ (Rescue the perishing, 
care for the dying, Jesus is merciful, Jesus 
will save . . .)at our Mason piano in the 
living room that was ruined by the leak in 
the roof over it and the rain gave it such 
a clinkety tune (Berryben wanted to play 
that old piano so, but Walter Warren 
would fuss and fume and rant so when 
he caught him at it that finally the little 
thing made a keyboard out of cardboard 
and hid out in the woodshed playing card- 
board music that nobody could hear). 
Pitiful little runted Jessy, stunted by what 
curse of the Lord? Just too frail to live 
through a life, just at nineteen death took 
her away (to a better land I know); but 
oh how she laid so copper-colored in that 
bed for days and days, moanin and moan- 
in, somethin like this lament in the shutter 
—and the day she died I heard the rum- 
blin of a wagon on the road and the 
mournful terrible call of old Mr. Hare 
through his nose: ‘paa-ahs! paa-ahs!’; and 
while his call was still in my head Jessy 
breathed so hard and died away from all 
of us. It was her liver. (The children would 
always run and hide when old Mr. Hare 
would pass calling. ‘Old Mr. Hare will get 
you,’ I would say when they were ugly 
and mean.) 

Jessy, Jessy, I put out all your pictures 
sometimes, get a mania for em. Take spells 
when I jest need to see you so. Sometimes 
it’s a baby picture of you ’ith not a hair on 
your little head and a little golden locket 
hanging round your frail little neck. Some- 
times it’s that one of you and Berryben 
standin together by the speckled yellow 
canna; then the one of you in your pale 
girlhood jest at sixteen in your sateen 
blouze that I worked orange curlimakews 
in for you. You looked like a little fairy elf, 
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never was of this world, taken from the be- 
ginning. Then I put em all away again, 
back in my goods box, back with all your 
little clothes and Sunday School things, 
after I get my fill of em. Those little biddy 
soft-soled shoes! The print of your little 
feet was no bigger than a mockinbird’s. 
Many times I think you were the only good 
thing sent among us, so good and frail and 
gentle, never hurt a fly. 

Seems like I’ve so little now, seems like 
I’m nothin at all, useless and idle and old 
and blind, that I have to get out signs and 
tokens of all I’ve been and done in my life 
to prove that once T’us somethin more. 
Then I go to the watery mirror in the hall 
by the hat-tree and look at myself and 
see my droopin cataracted eyes and it ap- 
pears my face is all meltin down, crying 
down in tears and meltin away like Epa- 
minondas’ butter. Oh my! How we can 
come to so little from so much in this life, 
wouldn’t believe it if you didn’t have pic- 
tures to prove it. Oh the memry of the 
catbrush of you and Berryben against my 
legs as I stood at the kitchen woodstove 
that I will never feel again! All of it seems 
like a dream, like a trance, a woman old 
and blind as me shouldn’t be alone so long. 
Sometimes I get in a spell, there’s such a 
long chain of days, one like the other, go- 
ing on and on and on, till it seems I don’t 
know any time or place or anything and 
even the clocks go all wrong and seem to 
tell no time and I feel like a cork that bob- 
bles and drifts in a pond. And I go through 
room and room and pass like a graveyard 
of memry all the signs of everbody gone 
and all the monuments of you all, and | 
stand by the well and look down to see 
my face and want to cry into the well who 
are you, can you be Malley Ganchion, who 
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are you?; and pass the watery mirror that 
quivers my dissolving face like a face seen 
in the well, shimmerin and runnin to- 
gether to form Berryben’s, then Jessy’s, 
then Lauralee’s, then even Granny’s and 
Folner’s faces; and even look out the 
kitchen winda for somebody to pass on 
the road and see only one lone black buz- 
zard sailin high and slow and quiet as 
death over sawmill town. (See one buz- 
zard, don’t see two, you'll see someone 
you’re not expectin’ to.) And then ‘paa- 
ahs! paa-ahs!’ . . . comes the ancient wail 
of old harelipped Mr. Hare selling pears 
from his wagon. And finally I end up at 
this window and set and remember all over 
again and get everthing straight and iden- 
tify myself again. 


NOW THE WIND is Jessy’s voice just as 
plain. Listen: 

Hello Mama. I’ve got a little talking to 
do, too. 

I always knew I wouldn’t last. Know 
how I knew I was sick? Had that pain al- 
ways down in my side but never told 
about it. And lots of times, at night, I’d 
lie in my bed and have a vision; and when 
they were burning brush over by the river 
it was a signal of some kind to me; and 
most of all when I sang my hymns at the 
piano I knew I wouldn’t last, that I was 
called. (‘Hear the soft whisper wherever 
you are. From this sad world He would 
take you apart; Tenderly calling: Give 
me thy heart!’) I was always hearing the 
soft whisper—when I would be hiding be- 
hind the Pyrocanthus bush in a game, some 
little ticking bug would be ticking in the 
bush and it seemed to be telling a secret 
time for me. Or when I would be doing 
my homework by the woodstove in the 
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kitchen I would hear the little bugle blow- 
ing in the woodstove, it was a call of a far- 
off land, calling me (‘Softly and tenderly 
Jesus is calling, Calling to you and to me. 
. .. Calling Oh sinner come home. Come 
home, come ho-o-ome; Ye that are weary 
come ho-o-me....’). 

There were so many signs. At night the 
sight of the three black hens sitting in the 
beantree when I would go out to the privy 
with a lantern was like three black angels 
waiting for me. And the knocking of the 
fiery-eyed moths at the window, staring 
at me by the lamplight they craved and 
fluttering against the pane, their terrible 
burning faces—it seemed they wanted me 
and not the light. 

In church the women singing in the 
pews, the sad strained voices and the wail- 
ing screaming voices calling Rescue the 
Perishing. 

In church the long yellow face of 
Brother Ramsey crooked over the pulpit 
and hovering over us in the congregation 
like a scary falseface on a stick, clacking 
his gray teeth over us like the rattle of 
bones, saying ‘And the Lord will open the 
Book on Judgment Day and the Lord will 
read out the names written there. Chuck 
Adams, will your name be written there 
in the Book?’ And the congregation trem- 
bled and somebody shouted in the silence 
‘Hep him Lord!’ We all wanted our names 
in the Book, prayed and worshiped and 
tithed and took communion to get our 
names written there. 

My special flower was the little go-to- 
sleep flower and I loved it most of all. I 
knew where a bunch of them lived in our 
pasture and would often go there and lay 
my finger on their leaves and put them 
asleep. (And at the Chautauqua I wore my 
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red crepepaper dress that you made for 
me Mama; and Berryben, who was some 
kind of clown with a pointed cap, spurted 
water from a fountain on me and my dress 
melted apart. But he didn’t mean to. And 
at the May Fete I was a flower and Berry- 
ben a King with a silver crown and a wand 
and silver stars on it made out of Dennison 
paper. When Berryben the King wove in 
and out all us flowers squatting low with 
heads bent over, he quietly touched all the 
flowers with his silver wand and all the 
flowers lifted up and bloomed. But when 
he touched me I was so excited and wanted 
to be so ready to bloom up—and his touch 
was like an angel touching me, so gentle— 
that I felt paralyzed for a minute and 
couldn’t bloom, and then fell to the 
ground; and all the people laughed.) 

I loved all the yellow roses by the wood- 
shed, how in the springtime the very air 
round the woodshed was stained and 
flushed golden by all the yellow roses. (But 
I never put one in my hair, I cross my 
heart I never; I never prissed, I never sin- 
ned that way; I never had vanity vanity or 
wanted any lipstick. If I’d have lived, I’d 
a had a wart on my nose, anyway, and it 
would a sprouted a bristle like all the 
Ganchion women have.) I wanted to go 
to Heaven, to the City Foursquare and 
paved with gold that we sang about in 
church and that Brother Ramsey told us 
over and over again about; to have my 
name in the book, Mama. 


Wire, briar, limberlock 

Three geese in a flock; 

One flew east 

And one flew west 

And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


You see how much I knew Mama that 
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you never knew? I was just everywhere 
and all the time called and I was not afraid 
but really glad, for the Methodist Church 
had prepared me and I had always prayed 
long and hard at night or any time when 
I needed the help and strength of prayer; 
and I knew my Redeemer would take me 
to him when he needed me. So I was not 
scared. You know yourself Mama that I 
was born with a veil over my face. That I 
was stunted and stunned at birth and Miz 
Van and Pollyella Van had to hold me first 
in a tub of hot water and then a tub of 
cold to get my circulation running. You 
know that I was purple for three days and 
nights, that nobody ever thought I’d live. 

I played with the littler children out in 
the yard, Hopscotch and Teacher on the 
front steps and Crack the Whip and Drop 
the Handkerchief (and when I ran too 
hard I would wipe away some blood from 
my nose and I would go away to hold my 
blood in my hand and look at it and won- 
der what it meant; but I never told) ; and 
Jacks in the hall when it rained. We called 
to Doodlebugs, using the straw of a broom. 

About Berryben, Mama. He always 
stood up for me and now I want to stand 
up for him. Let him go around or if he’s 
hiding let him hide. He’s trying to beat 
something, like a hare, out of the thicket 
for us all to see and to save us by. I hope 
we can all bear to face it when it comes 
out. He’s just wandering to find some- 
thing for the good of all of us. For all our 
sakes, Mama, for all our sakes. 

He was always so gentle. . . never hurt 
me once in our games, always gave up to 
me. If we both had a syrup biscuit I would 
eat mine quick and then say ‘havers’ and 
get half of his. He would never fuss for 
this. He always saved his good things back 
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—to give away when and if they were 
asked for. That, I believe, is what he’s do- 
ing now; saving back some real good thing 
to give away one day when it is asked for 
or needed. 

Once he built a little house out of 
croakersacks for me and my dolls and 
when me and my dolls were cozy inside 
our good house, Berryben set it on fire and 
I burned off some of my hair, but I didn’t 
get mad, that was all right, it was because 
Berryben’s wagon was supposed to be a 
firewagon and needed a fire to put out and 
I understood. 

And then we kept secrets; and buried 
pretty little pieces of broken glass for 
treasure and never told anyone where they 
were hid. 

We all wanted to bury him and save 
him back like a little buried treasure. We 
all wanted to hold him back from the 
hands of the world, for ourselves always. 
But so many things came early to claim 
him away from us, for themselves. He had 
a special place to go, just as I had. But 
always, when good and special things want 
you, just as many bad and ugly things 
crave you, too; and there is a battle on. 

Oh I don’t mean to sound so smart, but 
you must understand that I have got some 
wisdom from this death. We were just lost 
here, Mama, where you sit by your closed 
window. We didn’t know where to go but 
we wanted to go away from Charity and 
the sawmill. The Church told me where to 
go and got me ready—for I was marked 
for death when I was born. Berryben chose 
some other place that we can’t understand 
yet but will. 

And I got this death, Papa’s got his, you 
got these cataracts and this lonesome griev- 
ing life, and Berryben has his hiding away 
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and searching. But he’ll redeem us all, in 
the end. I know he will. He only wants us 
all to wait and we will finally understand. 
He’s good, Mama. He’s a good thing live 
in this world. 

But we never had any life together, all 
of us, you and me and Berryben and 
Daddy. Daddy was so alone, all to himself 
and you would stand away from us at the 
window, looking away from us, grieving 
always for something out beyond the 
window and beyond us. And Berryben 
had his own world, we could never touch 
him or gather him to us. And I had my 
secret signs. We were all looking for some- 
thing and I wonder what? 

Not long ago I dreamt I was home again 
in Charity with you all and that I went 
out by the cistern wheel and found no 
water there because the cistern wheel had 
fallen to the ground and the well had dried, 
and that it was the end of all our time and 
sorrow and sinning because the oilwells 
and evil had come to Charity in a time of 
great drought, and a great pest of grass- 
hoppers had flown into all the gardens and 
eaten up the crops, and Charity was filled 
with freaks and tarred running Negroes, 
and Charity hated Jews and Charity hated 
Yankees and Charity even hated Charity. 
And that the sawmill had grown so big and 
so close to our house that all day the saw- 
dust sifted down on our yard and in our 
house, choking us, like white fuller’s earth 
at Riverside. And that the oil money had 
bred swank and greed and false-facedness 
and we were all playing a game and de- 
ceiving ourselves and deceiving and cheat- 
ing others and would not look at our true 
selves because we did not have the strength 
to endure what we would find; and that 
all things fell to pieces like the broken 
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wheel. And that when I looked down by 
the broken wheel I saw the little leaves of 
my go-to-sleepy flower and said softly ‘Go 
to sleep.” And the little leaf folded to- 
gether. 

Don’t grieve, poor blind and lonesome 
Mama. We have our Redeemer. 


JESSY, JESsY you speak only a memry in 
my shutter and I can hear it just as plain. 
But I can’t think straight, too old and 
blind and mixed up. I can only hear your 
voice like a wind in my shutter. But now 
... hear it? The wind is singing in the shut- 
ter about Berryben, pore lost and sufferin 
Berryben. Oh Berryben Berryben I lighted 
the way leadin home a hundred times that 
winter you was over in Sour Lake, burnt 
the coaloil lamps late; but you would never 
see any road that led back to Charity and 
this house. 

‘But I can’t come back to Charity, 
Mama,’ you wrote from Sour Lake. ‘What 
is there in Charity for me? Can’t anybody 
do anything, go anywheres? I got to keep 
moving, can’t stop, can’t settle, like a bee 
in a flower bed.’ And then I had a letter 
from Saren, saying you had moved on 
there. 

“But Charity’s as good a place as any on 
this earth,’ I said. ‘Got the foundry, got 
a new plant of some kind out by White 
Rock and also goin to get a paper mill 
factory; lots of nice young people, all 
askin about you, ought to see what a time 
they have. Come on home to Charity 
where your own blood is and settle down 
and make your way.’ 

But you would never come, I could 
have preached to you till the world looked 
level but you would never never come; 
kept movin and movin over Texis, blown 
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like a tumbleweed—by what wind, what 
wind Berryben? And now, hearin this tune 
blown by the wind in the window, I think 
of you next, my pore lost and sufferin lit- 
tle Berryben. What was there that made 
you different from us all? A mother’s got 
the right to understand her own son even 
though the whole rest of the world don’t 
and cain’t. But you would never come close 
where I could really set down and ask you 
face to face what was it? What was it 
made you different? Was it your father 
that wouldn’t let you play the piano or be 
anything, that hounded you and scaired 
you? Was it your Granny Ganchion that 
put some Ganchion curse in your blood 
and set such an example for you? If I 
could have just seen you, I could have read 
it in your face, whether you and Maudeen 
Sykes were in love and why she followed 
you round. But I swore I would never 
mention her name again to you or even 
say her name again. 

We could never hold you, none of us. 
You seemed like a little scaired animal 
of some kind. Somethin somewhere had 
shaken you up, scaired you so that nobody 
could ever hold you still. You trembled. 
Was it Maudeen Sykes, or was it Charity 
or was it all of us you got ashamed of and 
ran away from—your own blood and 
bones? 

Come on home, it’s not too late, even 
after all these years. The light’s on. Haven’t 
been home in Charity for years and years, 
not even to lay a wreath on your dead 
sister Jessy’s grave nor set a pot of gera- 
niums on your daddy’s. I remember ever- 
thing you ever said to me, that the world 
is big and Charity so small and this house 
old and fogey. I’ve kept em all in my heart 
and pondered em, all the words you said. 
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How it nearly killed me at first, really it 
did, I vow to you Berryben it nearly killed 
me. Had to keep busy mornin to night 
workin and doin; if ever I’d a set down I’d 
a burst out cryin. When there was no 
chores to be done, before I had my cata- 
racks, I’d embroidry. Embroidried twelve 
cuptowels that winter you left, one right 
after another. 

I knew you wanted somethin that we 
all didn’t know about; and you kept it 
secret from me and would never let me 
know. That you wanted to go out after 
somethin in the world—somethin that 
your father never found but maybe 
grieved for. And I didn’t know how to 
tell you how to do it, Berryben; I would 
have helped you if I could’ve, Lord knows 
I would’ve, would’ve done anything. You 
were my hope, boy Ben, when you went 
away all my hope went with you. You were 
my only chanct. You closed this window 
on my world, and when the wind comes 
from the riverbottoms there’s the song of 
all this sorrow between you and me in the 
shutter; the song of sorrow in the shutter’s 
the same as in my mind. You were my only 
chanct. For what? I’m not sure, I cain’t 
say anymore, I’m all confused and riled 
up inside, cain’t say; but in you there 
seemed to be all my chance for everthing. 
But I couldn’t keep you; anyway I tried I 
couldn’t keep you. When you went away 
I said I know it’s right that you go, 
wouldn’t have you stay at all if you don’t 
want to stay, want you to do what you 
have to, what will make you happy Ben, 
I won’t keep you. But what I felt when I 
found out you were never comin back I 
can never tell you, just the whole insides 
of me gone and fallen to pieces. 

Our life was so hard and so little. I knew 
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you would make it big for us—sneaked 
money to you for your expression lessons 
with that teacher that came in once a week 
from Huntsville—all this behind your 
daddy’s back to get you out of the saw- 
dust, Berryben, to deliver you from the 
sawmill, to put you in a brighter world 
and away from the world of the brutes, 
standing round in striped shirts and big- 
billed caps on Saturday nights in front of 
Duke’s Drug Store with cigarettes hang- 
ing out of their mouths. 

You were such a promise in the church. 
I thought you would give your life to the 
church and for the good of mankind. 

But what do I have? Only the twilight 
of this old memory-house and a chicken- 
snake’ssomewhere in the castorbeans stealin 
my few eggs, and settin by this shuttered 
window listenin to the tune playin out my 
memry by a wind from the ruined Charity 
Riverbottoms. 

Berryben and Jessy, my two pore lost 
children, listen listen to the wind’s tune. 
Your pore old daddy, Walcer Warren Gan- 
chion, for a long time after both you left 
us he never slept well, slept hardly at all, 
set up quick in his bed at nights and 
couldn’t get his breath. Said he was chok- 
ing, said it twas his heart; but I know it 
was memry and worry over you had their 
hands at his throat and on his heart. Then 
he’d hear a noise in your rooms and say 
Malley there’s a sound a footsteps comin 
from Berryben’s room, he’s come home; 
or Malley there’s some commotion in 
Jessy’s room; and he’d take the shotgun 
and go creepin and a pointin it through 
every room, all through your room Ben 
and all through your room Jessy; and I 
would lie there, frozen, thinkin what will 
he find, an excaped convick from the Pen 
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at Huntsville or a rat or just the creakin 
floor, but never Berryben or Jessy. And 
there was never nothin in your rooms, 
never nothin at all but everything standin 
left the way you left them, quiet and like 
you left them. I’d lie there in my bed and 
want to die, and think—is this what par- 
ents have to come to, a creepin at night 
through room and room with a shotgun 
after the ghosts of their children who’ve 
gone away and left them lonely and sleep- 
less and chokin in the night? O the memry 
of your daddy in his nightshirt creepin 
through your deserted rooms with a shot- 
gun in his hands! 

This house is like an old burnt out hol- 
low of a tree. Why should a mother have 
to set midst all the heartbreaking relics of 
the past? Goin to rent out these rooms, 
goin to move to the City Hotel, or write 
to Cousin Lottie in Lovelady to come and 
stay with me. 

You used to write me not to think so 
much, Berryben; but I must look back, 
pillar of salt or no. And that wind turns a 
slow and steady wheel through the waters 
of my memry as it blows this tune of 
sorrow in my shutter. O what’s the meanin 
of it all? There must be some meanin some- 
where—it cain’t all be just this rabble- 
ment and helter-skelter. Somethin has to 
replace what’s lost in us, what’s grown and 
been harvested or withered, like crops— 
but what? We are taken and held and 
shaken by so many things in life; but in 
the end it is Memry that gets us—we are 
finally delivered into the bitter clawin 
hands of Memry after life is through han- 
dlin us and is done with us. We ought to 
see to it that we make good memry for 
ourselves, like a slow and perfect stitching, 
as we go along, and embroidry a good and 
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lovely memry out of all the thread we one 
day have to set, alone, and unravel, stitch 
by stitch. Now I see that every day Tus 
makin a memry and didn’t know it. Oh 
wish Tus like old Aunt Mat Bell—she 
cain’t remember a thing, cain’t even re- 
member her name—everthing that ever 
was, for her, is gone, wiped clean out of 
her head. ‘Molly Jim’ she'll say to her 
daughter, ‘what’s my name Molly Jim?’ 
Seems like a blessed state. 

But listen! Listen . . . wind sounds just 
like Berryben talkin . . . 


LISTEN AGAIN Mama and I'll try to tell 
you for the hundredth time what it was 
that made me go away. 

I’m listening Ben but let me see your 
face. I cain’t see your face Berryben. 

It’s because you don’t open the shutter 
Mama, because you'll never open the shut- 
ter. But let me tell you if I can. I really left 
so I could come back again. 

But it’ll be too late, then. Either I’ll be 
too blind to see your face or I'll be dead 
and gone. 

It’s never too late to come back again, 
Mama. There was just something that 
called me away from the Sundays on the 
porch and the children in the yard, from 
the grieving and misery and bitterness of 
Aunty and Granny Ganchion, from the 
scrape and rusty screech of the cistern 
wheel. It called me when I sat in the black 
hen’s tree, when I stood in the fields, when 
I thumped on my cardboard piano in the 
woodshed. There seemed something beau- 
tiful to be seen and then said about it; 
something more magnificent than the 
Charity loneliness. Somewhere there would 
be somebody to understand me—I could 
prove my blood—feel and find out the 
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world like a blind man down the street, 
feel out the keys of a piano that played, 
not just a dumb-show. But more: an un- 
namable call away from all the withered 
quiet and dying old life and ways of this 
little world of Charity, hemmed in by a 
railroad track and a sawmill and a de- 
serted meadow. 

All I know is that there was a change 
in me, and discovering that change in me, 
I would do anything to keep it unchanged, 
I would not let it die in me. I had to keep 
listening, listening, listening to it, just as 
you listen to another thing in this shutter. 
The sawmill tried to drown it out, the 
cistern wheel tried to drown it out; I had 
to save it, hear it; so I went away. I do not 
want to live if I cannot hear that voice. 
When I was home you followed me round 
through the rooms saying ‘if you'll just 
tell me what is wrong with you! What is 
changing you, if you'll just put me straight 
on it all, Ben’; and when I would wipe you 
away then it weuld break my heart and 
break your heart and you would catch my 
face in your hands as if you could hold me 
there forever, caught in your poor old 
hands, and weep and say Ben Ben Berry- 
ben; and the I knew that I could never 
never tell you what it was, only break your 
heart again and again. 

It is « crooked path I follow, Mama, but 
a straight wisdom comes from it; and once 
in a while a sure and beautiful joy comes 
from it and I will build my life on that 
wisdom and on that joy that come once 
in a while. And give it all back to you and 
those who follow you, to mend all that is 
ruined and broken. 

O the drone of the flies and the bees 
droning in the zinnias like a sound blown 
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by a child on a comb and a piece of tissue 
paper; and the melancholy working of the 
wind in the trees and a whole dead town 
gleaming out before us in a false serenity 
under the burning sun of a fleecy gathered 
summer Sunday sky with a piece of a moon 
in it, and nothing happening. 

Mama open your eyes; open the shutter, 
Mama. For surely one day I'll come back 
to this house. And what will that terrible 
terrible moment be like when the shutter 
will open slowly like the unfolding of a 
waking go-to-sleep flower and there is be- 
held before you the wide shining meadow 
of Bailey’s Pasture, yellow with blooming 
sweetclover and spotted with a thousand 
trembling bees—and through it on the old 
path will be coming me, wading as if I 
were wading into a shore through shallows 
of the sea, home. 

What will that terrible moment be like 
when you, blind from cataracts, will sit 
on there, never knowing that the shutter 
is open, with the tune playing on in your 
head; blind for so long that suddenly when 
vision comes restored you go on blind and 
yearning and wailing for the vision? 
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Hear me Mama? Hear me in the shut- 
ter? 


But Malley Ganchion you went on sit- 
ting there with the wind’s tune in your 
head and said, Let me see your face Ben; 1 
want to see your face; I want to catch and 
hold it in my hands. 

And when no answer came, you sat and 
said, Oh I wait for something to come to 
me, just as I expected it when long ago I 
flung open this window in the mornin 
upon Bailey’s Pasture; and I guess it must 
be the peace of Death I am waitin for and 
was always waitin for, to come callin like 
old harelipped Mr. Hare from his rum- 
bling wagon ‘paa-ahs! paa-ahs!’ And oh 
I am old and tired and left behind by all I 
gave everthing I ever had to, and I want to 
die and pass away from all this eternal task 
of memry and heartbreak and never re- 
member, never remember again. 

And now listen . . . the voices have gone, 
and only the little tune remains, playin 
that beautiful and peaceful hymn of the 
Methodist Church, ‘Oh Let Us Pass Over 
the River and Rest Under the Shade of 
the Trees.’ 
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Always Gtrde Stein 


DONALD GALLUP 


IN DECEMBER 1940, the exhibition of Ger- 
trude Stein’s work which Norman Pearson 
and I were planning for the Yale Library 
gave me an excuse for writing to her. I 
asked her several specific questions about 
titles which I had been unable to identify: 
one was about her “How Could They 
Marry Her,” which was advertised in the 
periodical Broom as for sale, but was never 
actually published; another concerned her 
“Mark Twain Centenary,” the published 
appearance of which I could not locate. 
And then I yielded to the persuasion of 
optimistic friends and asked her if she 
would write a brief note to introduce the 
catalogue. 

No reply had come when the catalogue 
went to press, and I was drafted into the 
Army two days before the opening of the 
exhibition on Feb. 22, 1941. I was at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, when Miss Stein’s 
answer arrived, creating something of a 
stir among the personnel of Army Post 
Office No. 9. Most of the soldiers, even 
then, had heard vaguely of Gertrude Stein, 
and within a few days a majority of the 
men in my company had come around to 
have a look at the envelope and its con- 
tents. It was dated January 18, from Bil- 
ignin, and began “‘My dear Gallup”: 


Your letter has only just come and as air- 
mail takes almost a month these days I am 
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afraid my letter will not get to you in time 
to be of any use and can only tell you how 
pleased I am that it is to be in February, | 
am naturally fond of February, and thank 
you and indeed even if I did have time could 
one write an introduction to oneself, not xactly, 
all I can do is tell you how pleased I am to be 
here when it is being done, by this I do not 
mean that I do not want to be there because 
I do, but by here, I mean here altogether here, 
and I also want to tell you how grateful I am 
to you all, full of it, I do assure you. About the 
How could they marry her, I imagine that that 
was the thing that was later called If she had 
three husbands and was printed in Broom, at 
least I think so. The thing about Mark Twain 
was written at the request of Mr. Clemens, 
there is probably a copy of it in Paris but that 
is far away these days. I meant to send you 
some Edgar Wallace and things in which in 
the night quite a bit of The World is Round 
was written but it is perhaps just as well to wait 
for a bit with all that. You will send me photo- 
graphs when photographs can be sent, I will 
like that a lot. We are under snow at present 
and the world looks very white and wonderful, 
and may we all be enjoying a good year this 
year and I do hope that sometime soon we will 
meet. Thank you again and again, and thank 
you all, 
Always 
Gtrde S. 


Someone wrote Miss Stein that “poor 
Gallup” had been drafted and although I 
did not answer her first letter, I received 
another from her along in June. This was 
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addressed to me in care of the Yale Library 
and was forwarded to Fort Bragg in an- 
other envelope. For this reason only the 
few of my fellow soldiers to whom I 
showed it knew what the second letter 
said. It was undated, but was postmarked 
Bilignin, May 8, 1941, and it began as be- 
fore, “My dear Gallup”: 


I was so sorry to hear that you were not 
able to be at the opening of the show after you 
had done so much work, but I do appreciate 
sincerely appreciate all you did, and it has given 
me a lot of pleasure, and one of these days over 
there or over here, perhaps I will be able to tell 
you so. The cuckoo has just been cuckooing in 
the garden and that they say brings a blessing 
and I will be glad to divide it with you, and do 
write to me and tell me where you are and 
what you are doing and how you are doing it, 
naturally we over here are passionately inter- 
ested in you all. Once more all my thanks and 
appreciation, 

Always 
Gtrde Stein 


My intentions to write were excellent, 
but before I got around to carrying them 
out the progress of the war had cut off 
communication with France. On July 9, 
1942, I left by plane for England, and was 
stationed in London and in Cheltenham 
until the headquarters to which I was 
assigned moved to Paris at the beginning 
of September, 1944. When the Paris edi- 
tion of the Tribune began to appear again 
in November, I bought it whenever I 
could find a copy, and read it religiously. 
When on December 29 it carried an ac- 
count by Lewis Gannett of his interview 
with Miss Stein upon her recent arrival in 
Paris from the country, I lost no time in 
writing a note reminding her that she had 
once promised to divide with me a cuckoo’s 
blessing. I didn’t have much faith in the 
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then newly re-established French postal 
system, and so, on my next afternoon off, 
Monday, January 2, I took the letter 
around myself to 5 rue Christine, leaving 
it with the concierge. The answer, written 
on Tuesday, arrived at my hotel on Thurs- 
day, and I found it waiting for me when 
I came in for dinner that evening. It 
opened with the usual “My dear Gallup”: 


Yes I do remember wondering if you were 
connected with that other Gallup and I think 
finding out not, come in and see us any eve- 
ning, we are practically always home of an 
evening, as yet we have no telephone so you 
will have to risk it, but it is not much risk be- 
cause we are always here any time after eight 
o’clock, so we will be seeing you very soon 

Always 
Gtrde Stn. 


It occurred to me that “very soon” could 
easily be taken to apply to that same eve- 
ning and after dinner I changed into a 
fresh uniform, polished all my brass to 
unaccustomed effulgence, and set off. That 
was the first of many delightful Thursday 
evenings. The best were those for which 
I was the only guest—rare occasions in- 
deed, for the number of visitors, military 
and civilian, American and French, was 
prodigious. 

But a military headquarters does not 
stay forever in one place—even when that 
place is Paris—and on July 30, 194%, I 
flew to Frankfurt on what the Army re- 
fers to as “PCS” (permanent change of 
station). Miss Stein and Miss Toklas had 
asked me to dinner on my last evening in 
Paris, and as a farewell present I had 
brought them a dozen oranges which I 
had hoarded during the past weeks and a 
half-dozen lemons which I had brought 
back from a brief tour of duty in Italy. I 
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had promised to write soon after arriving 
in Germany, and for once I kept my 
promise. In due course, I had a reply; it 
was dated from Paris on 8 August and 
began “My dear Donald”: 


Actually no it did not take long, the letter 
much better than it used to do, so you don’t 
feel quite as far away as you might have felt, 
but far enough, dear me, tomorrow is Thurs- 
day and you ought to come in in the evening, 
I sadly and happily eat an orange every day 
for pleasure and in memory of you, and I still 
have a half of a lemon, but dear me, why did 
they not leave you where you belonged, here 
in our own Paris. There is no very new news, 
I am speaking to-morrow to some more G.I’s 
this time the’re at the Sorbonne; we have met 
some nice people, and we are busy in our usual 
way. No there is no particular new news but we 
do miss you. Not so hot as it was, which is 2 
pleasure in one way but then there is always 
that summer ‘s over, in France it rarely lasts 
through August, it does all it can in July. 
Basket and Alice and I we all do miss you so 
very much, do write often, 

Always 
Gtde S. 


My stay in Frankfurt was blessedly 
brief for I was successful in my application 
for admission to Oxford for Michaelmas 
Term under a special American Army 
quota. I flew to London by way of Paris, 
and had dinner with Miss Stein and Miss 
Toklas. They asked me to be sure to call on 
Sir Francis and Lady Rose in London; I 
promised that I would—and did. My next 
letter to Miss Stein was from Oxford. Her 
reply was written before the plans for pro- 
ducing her play under the auspices of the 
American [Army] University at Biarritz 
were abruptly cancelled as a result of sev- 
eral misunderstandings. It was dated from 
Paris on 29 October: 
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You sound very cheerful, and that pleases 
us. Francis Rose wrote and said how much they 
enjoyed you, so we knew you were on your 
way. We are very xcited these days, they are 
going to do the play at Biaritz, we go down 
there the 26 of November to oversee the re- 
hearsals and they will play it in December, it 
will be lots of fun to see how it goes, four 
actors and actresses read it here the other night 
and there were some producers, and everybody 
seemed pleased, so as you can imagine we really 
are xcited, and then too I am supposed to do an 
opera with Virgil [Thomson], that is all our 
news, the weather continues very mild, the 
electricity for the most part works, food is 
steadily more abundant, the elections made 
everybody peaceful and there we are, lots of 
affection for you always lots 

Always 
Gtde and Alice. 


An exhibition of recent paintings by 
Francis Rose opened at the Redfern Gal- 
lery in London on Thanksgiving Day, and 
I went down from Oxford for it as I had 
promised Sir Francis and Lady Rose to do. 
There was one Scottish landscape which | 
liked particularly, and since it was not 
very expensive I asked the gallery to re- 
serve it for me. Through a misunderstand- 
ing the picture was subsequently sold to 
someone else. But before I had a chance to 
send Miss Stein a report of the opening, I 
received a letter from her. It was dated 
November 26: 


Francis has just written me about the ver- 
nissage and he says you bought his very best 
landscape and he is as pleased as possible about 
it, do tell us all about it, it seems to have gone 
off very well, he was awfully nervous about it 
all before the show, I have a kind of a feeling 
that the tide will kind of turn for him and he 
will come into his own, tell me about your 
picture. The other evening Norman Pierson 
[i.e. Pearson] of the Yale Library came to see 
us, he was in xcellent form and he brought with 
him the Johnson who was leader of the Maquis 
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in our region, a very nice fellow indeed and we 
all talked until one o’clock in the morning. 
Pierson is going home pretty soon now. My 
book Brewsie and Willie is finished and in Amer- 
ica and in the hands of the printers already, it 
turned out not to be more than 60 pages but 
| think it is very good and it will be out in the 
spring. I haven’t seen any of the Kahnweillers 
[sic] for some time. I met Henri [Kahn- 
weiler] a few days after you left, but since 
then nothing, have not seen [Elie] Lascaux, 
every thing is getting a little quieter now, we 
are going to Brussels in December I am speak- 
ing to the Americans and also to the Cercle 
Artistique Belge on Qui sont nos contempo- 
rains. Then they have asked me to speak to the 
British forces on a political or Anglo American 
subject, so I am talking about, Common sense 
about industrialism, its all very funny, so al- 
though things are quieting down, we are still 
moving around, You know I bought the big 
man of Francis, and I had it backed and now 
it is hanging on the door in the salon and it 
looks very fine. We do miss you Donald, Thurs- 
day evenings aren’t proper Thursday evenings 
any more, tell us about yourself 
Always 
Gtde and Alice. 


On December 1, I made a farewell visit 
to Paris and Miss Stein and Miss Toklas, 
and found several young people from the 
Pasadena Playhouse going over the play 
with Miss Stein, getting pointers for the 
production of it which they were planning 
for early in 1946. On December 13, at the 
close of the term at Oxford, I left London 
by plane for New York. I wrote Miss Stein 
a few weeks after my return; her answer 
was dated February 19: 


We were glad to hear from you and to know 
that all is well, we do miss you a lot, Thursday 
evening was a pleasant evening and we often 
talk of you. We are leading a much quieter life 
than we did and we are seeing a lot of French 
people for a change, it kind of does have to 
happen. We are not completely destitute of 
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the American army but little by little even 
those that stay turn civilian, and it is at first a 
shock to see them clothed so differently, do 
send us a snap of you in civvies, and will you 
talk to the Yale Library about arranging to 
call for the ms. and letters, I'll tell you why, 
there are a lot of mice here and they do get at 
papers, we try to scare them with mice powder 
and even a cat but really it would be better that 
the Yale library took over as soon as they liked 
ms. and letters. I suppose they could arrange 
about that, do talk it over with them, now 
that you are remaining in New Haven. You 
do not say what you are doing there, what are 
you. The only reason I am sorry you are not 
going to go to California is that I would like 
you to have seen the play, the young people 
seem very xcited about it, and we too are 
xcited, the opening is on March 6 only three 
weeks away now, it would be nice if it were 
successful. Otherwise no particular news, we 
go on as we did, xcept quieter, lots of affection 
to you from us both. Oh Mary Laurencin made 
a charming portrait of Basket, lots of love 
Always 
Gtde St. 


I wrote back at once that the library 
had asked a French bookseller Monsieur X. 
to make the necessary arrangements about 
packing the manuscripts and letters, and 
Miss Stein replied on March 31: 


We were pleased to have your letter and all 
the news, the Yale people said they wrote to 
M. X. about sending the stuff, but naturally 
he has made no sign because he was a distributor 
of books at the time that Alice [Toklas] was 
editing the Plain Edition, and he sold a really 
big lot of books and he gave her three notes in 
payment and he did not pay and when the 
bank tried to collect they did not succeed, I 
imagine it is the same man and he has made no 
sign and of course in any case we would not 
confide the ms. to him, I guess they had better 
find some competent American who would 
make out lists and take over the packing, don’t 
you think so, well anyway think it over with 
them, and let us know, there is nothing very 
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new with us, we have calmed down quite a bit, 
I have done an opera for Virgil [Thomson] and 
he will be over in April and we will see how 
he likes it, I had not begun it had I when you 
left, or had I, The mother of us all, all about 
Susan B. Anthony and now it is finished, We 
still have young Americans but one by one 
they go into civvies, and are very proud of 
themselves in them, did they make you a 
colonel before the end, lots and lots of love 
Gtde. 


The library suggested another agent, 
this time a woman, Mademoiselle Y., and 
mentioned that possibly Mr. Clift, the 
assistant librarian, who was then in Ger- 
many as a member of the Library of Con- 
gress Mission, might be able to do some- 
thing if he returned by way of Paris. I 
suggested also that Joe Barry, a friend of 
Miss Stein’s and mine who had stayed on 
in Paris after his release from the Army, 
might be able to help. Miss Stein replied 
on May 11: 


If Mile Y. can do it, It would be alright, I 
would like it to be done as soon as possible be- 
cause the mice would be active if we go away 
for the summer, but is it possible that it can 
be sent, should it not perhaps be sent by Lt. 
Clift, who would be sure that they could get 
sent, Jo Barry is in Newsweek, and he has no 
means of sending anything to America. There 
is too the American Library, but could they do 
anything, let me know what you suggest, I am 
ready to work with any one who is able to do 
it. Iam delighted about your Yale job, it sounds 
just right. Richard Wright got here yesterday, 
and I have been very busy with them ever since. 
I saw Michel Leiris on the street and I told him 
I would arrange that they should meet, there is 
lots of spring weather and lots of people, and 
you can stop taxis on the street, which is a 
pleasure when you can find them lots of love 

Gtrde 








Mlle Y. was eventually successful in 
finding packing materials and getting the 
first batch of letters and manuscripts 
ready for export. Miss Stein wrote me on 
July 11: 


The papers at least a lot of them have gone 
off, and I hope they get there alright, there has 
been delay because I have not been quite well, 
had some intestinal trouble but now we are 
going off to the country for a couple of months 
and hope to get a real rest, lots of love, and 
later on I'll tell you more about ourselves 

Always 
Gtde St. 


The summer plans were not to be real- 
ized. At the American Hospital in Neuilly 
the specialists discovered that Miss Stein 
was suffering from cancer and that her 
condition was hopeless. She died on July 
27, 1946, and on October 22 she was 
buried in the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise 
overlooking the Paris which she loved so 
well. 

After some complications over the per- 
mission to export the papers, the manu- 
scripts and correspondence which she gave 
and bequeathed to the Yale Library ar- 
rived safely and were placed with the rest 
of her published and unpublished work in 
the Yale Collection of American Litera- 
ture. When a relatively small selection, 
chiefly from the correspondence, was 
placed on display in 1947, it attracted 
more interest than any other similar exhi- 
bition in the history of the library and 
gave evidence, if that was needed, that far 


from being dead, Gertrude Stein has per- 
haps only just begun to live. 
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LEONARD CASPER 


(THIS Is FLOOD without flash: slow-grow- 
ing, dark-mannered, submerging memory 
in mud. On Smoke River, above the point 
where it yokes onto the Kaw, the power 
shovels and jumbo drills have cleared di- 
version tunnels for the water. Now, before 
dusk can solidify the banks, simultaneous 
explosions, like time-on-target shellfire, 
spread the rock wall dikewise across the 
cleft river. As the wounded stream quick- 
ens with sudden electric light, hot as a 
touched nerve, dump buckets beyond the 
new dike rush to build a rolled-earth cof- 
fer dam, behind which the concrete dam 
itself will rise. 

(Cranes creak in unison, defying the 
fallen sun and setting a pulse of time all 
their own which beats slowly upstream to 
the valley flats. Around Royal Curry’s 
hutch the white underbellies of leaves 
heave regularly with emotional shock. But 
only the trees are aware. Inside, all is laugh- 
ter and confusion. Inside Royal.) 


First it was this state agent, sayin— 
Hello, you gotta move, we’re backin a 
river up here.-—Who’s my congressman, I 
think quick, who do I know? Spring flood 
is one thing; but to have Smoke River 
roostin here permanent’s another.—Dam 


and be damned—I told him. 
—Easy, mister. Don’t set your sights 
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The Return of the Echo 


’til you see the whole critter.—He started 
haulin out papers. 

The govermint offered to resettle me up 
in the Flint Hills, forty acres, mostly 
cleared, and help me set up some build- 
ings. And a coupla cows instead of Jake, 
that’s my goat. The whole valley was 
clearin out, but bein on lowest ground, I 
had to lead the way. The first dike would 
flood me out. 

—Or you can claim the money—he 
said.—That’s what I advise. That bluestem 
country up there’s rich as you’d ever want, 
but backbrush sure gets lonesome. What 
I mean! Your neighbors all goin to town, 
you know. 

—Look at my feet. You see any roots? 
And I ain’t tied to my neighbors, either. 
A good piece of property’s what I always 
wanted. So did my folks. We been gettin 
the leavins regular and been too honest to 
grab more. 

—Well, it’s your say-so. I'd go batty. 

Then it was Selma. All the neighbors 
goin to Jericho, we gotta go, too. 

—Gotta? Do we gotta stick Harlie and 
Pres in one of those alley gangs, too? 

—It’s just a little town, Royal. 

—If the Weirs and the Peales and Fel- 
lons was real farmers—I told her—they 
couldn’t stand it in Jericho. You ever see 
buildins turn color with: the seasons? I 
guess! Let’m go. Me, I ain’t ever had a 
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chance to be a real farmer. Startin as of 
now, I’m my own boss, not like the last 
two years, breakin my back for everone 
that whistled and no time for myself. 
We're new enough here to make a clean 
break. For two puffs of powder, the rest 
can blow from here to haphazard. 

That quieted her down. She took to 
thinkin of all the cannin she’d done for 
all, and the cakes for church socials, and 
the nursemaidin, and was ready like me to 
head upland and leave memories sit here 
and be covered with the river. She’s easy 
led. 

Everthin was loaded on the wagon by 
suppertime today: seed bags, chicken 
crates, Jake the goat, couple chairs. Didn’t 
surprise me that’s all we had after two 
years of doin everone else’s dirty work. 

—Nothin left in the hutch but a string 
of onions, Selma-ma. Should we light’r up 
for spite to let’m know we’re gone? Ashes 
and bootprints’re all they get from me. 

But just then out of the woods come 
Harlie and Pres and the dog—and all our 
neighbors! Most on footback. 

—You ain’t gettin away so easy, Curry 
—they said.—We’re givin you a sendoff, 
like we give you a welcome at the clearin 
when you first came to this squaw patch. 

And before I know it, this stompin 
party’s under way, and my head’s buzzin 
and boomin so I can’t even hear the words 
right and I want to yell—Leave me: O 
man, who art thou? Let me viterly forget 
you and forsake you. 

That’s what the old man said when I 
was a kid and quit home to make a killin 
in the oil fields. He had a gob of ground 
in each hand, and I figured he’d start 
throwin. But not that ground he wouldn’t. 
I remembered what he said (never could 
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forget), and came back later. But by then 
he was dead and dispossessed. 


“Hawk caught a chicken and flew upstairs, 
Goodbye, goodbye. 
Blessed are the quick and him that dares,” 


After all, I suppose they’re right in 
callin me sort of a new borderland hero. 
But I know where the game is without 
any pot-licker dogs like them doin the 
pointin. They just better tail the other way 
and stay out from under my feet! I give’m 
the muscle right off my back these two 
years, but they can’t skin me out of my 
nerve. Howdy, Vaughn. Go on, belly off 
to town. Be glad I’m not goin, or I’d beat 
you there, too! There’s nothin mechanic 
I can’t fix. But first you gotta, don’t you? 
make me worse an enemy by pretendin 
we're friends. Howdy, Dora. Set by my 
chimley, eat my cracklins, and make be- 
lieve this is my party! Some shin-dig, Dora. 
Why, you just bet we'll head this next 
reel. Hands off my hog jowl and let’s go! 


“Lead her up and down your little brass 
wagon, 

One wheel off and the axle draggin... 

Can’t stand loud mouths and loll ygaggin.” 


If I never see any of these folks again, 
itll be too soon. There’s a bright moon: I 
could be halfway to the new farm by now, 
a gob of brown ground in each fist, in- 
stead of suffocatin in here with these horse- 
mint hustlers. None of ’em fit to be hill- 
crofters in the first place! We been waitin 
on you, Peale. Peel us off some new verses. 
Ha! 

Peale, that grab-gutted hazel-splitter! 
They tell me him and his’ve tried to run 
this valley since the days his grandpa 
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counted votes by show of hands in that 
saloon he run illegal at Big Bow. It’s still 
there, and don’t they still call it the Bi-Joe 
Theater? Weekly epics and nightly tonics. 
But I guess the valley’s small potatoes now 
in politics. That must hurt Peale, always 
wantin what his grandpa wanted! Maybe 
he can get it in Jericho; maybe the party 
cogs’ll mesh with’m there. Tongue full of 
sweet talk and brain like a barlow! But 
why does he keep rollin over his grandpa’s 
grave? Too hungry for power? 

Had a cousin in Colorado he wouldn’t 
give any rest to, either. Cousin died and 
left him a dollar! Peale’d never written 
before, but he sure started then. Wrote 
the estate administrator and asked how 
much did each come by? He got his list 
all right—plus a bill for a buck, for serv- 
ices rendered! 

Hoot’n holler, shoot a dollar! 


(THE NEWFOUND ROAR of the river 
through the vast diversion tunnels echoes 
thunderthreads backward up the channel. 
But the sounds are hollow bombast: Smoke 
River is trapped. Slowly the waters circle, 
deliberately, like animals, muzzling for 
means of escape; circle and retreat, climb- 
ing lithely up the red clay banks, search- 
ing, crushing, changing the walls as they 
climb, and covering. Covering thickly, as 
if the unseen were to be forgotten.) 


Or Doran Vaughn. Fifteen years ago his 
sister left the valley in a rush. No one 
could figure out why. Then Doran mar- 
ried an outsider, and directly folks said 
how she looked pretty considerable much 
like his sister. More chin-chatter over that 
than a flock of blue-grays in a hackberry 
tree! Fifteen years, and still good gossip. 
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Dora, Doran’s wife, gave him only one 
boy, but she liked everone’s kids. Used to 
teach them to imagine things—as if they 
couldn’t lie fast enough alone! Like the 
time she said she saw human shapes in the 
rocks down by Smoke River, and they 
were men buildin the tower of Babel all 
over again. I guess she meant some sort of 
dig at the gossips, though she pretended 
that never bothered her. Or I suppose she 
could have meant somethin else when she 
said—Y ou can see their mouths open down 
there; if you listen, you can hear all sorts 
of things. They speak in divers tongues. 
In parables. 

Like I told Harlie: if they’re divers, 
let’m go jump in the lake. And as for “pair 
o’ bulls,” well, figure it out yourself! 

She lost her audience after that and had 
to go back to housework. 


“Green coffee grows on white-oak trees, 
The rivers flow with brandy-o... 
Breedin water buffalo.” 


Look at’m shake theirselves! All we 
need’s a jimmyjohn to lend lip to. If I 
gotta stay here, I might as well get some 
pleasurin out of it. 

Say, Corinne gal’s lookin hot as a little 
gyp tonight. Old man Fellons better keep 
his hooks on his daughter. She’s a teaser, 
with those b-b-itching eyes of hers. Ever 
since last summer when I had to help him 
fill his silo, she’s been churnin like a chig- 
ger to get into me. Here we go, now; I 
got’r. Can’t get too close in this longways 
dance, but, both of us strainin, somethin’s 
gotta give. She’s been spreadin fancy tales 
about me anyhow. Might as well give her 
somethin real to say. Lord, she’s sweatin! 
Break and trail. 








Red-faced onions swingin from the ceil- 
in. Everone shoutin, smackin their palms, 
stompin their clodhops, bangin the floor. 
Daaaance juber! Jiggin jag. With the kids 
outside in a circle of their own, party- 
playin in the tickle grass. Sashaway right. 

I swear, tonight her lips are bright as 
pomegarnet seeds, when she wets’m, beg- 
gin. Someday quick she’s gonna be real 
stuff, limber-limbed and able. Party gal: 
anyone can have fun with her. Anyone. 
Anyone does. Everwhen she comes around 
again, I’m gonna pinch one of those calico 
bubbles. That’s what she’s askin for. 

There! Like touchin a lamp-eel. But I 
swear she loves it. Comin round again and 
only half-scared. Listen, you, I got all I 
want at home. And bigger things in mind. 
You think pinchin is the whole world 
right now. It’s love; sleep on it tonight. I 
got dreams that wouldn’t use yours for 
shadow. You'll bury easy under turkey- 
foot and sycamores. What makes you want 
love so bad? Alfalfa smells better, spring 
water’s sweeter, a red poll’s sounder. An : 
ground is somethin you mold to your 
hand. 

But we touched and you'll remember, 
I suppose. Royal, the borderland hero. 
Well, I was young once, too; now it makes 
me no never mind. You really ain’t so 
much, you know. Corinne. 


“Jaybird sittin on a swingin limb, 
He wunk at me and I wunk at him. 
Too many slickers make the pickins slim.” 


(MOONLIT SILVERBLUE, the molten river 
betrays its metallic self. As it inches across 
the grama grass, it tests the green tensility; 
then draws down broken cedar boughs for 
added weight to hammer the blade-prints 
into copper mud. Grass dies piecemeal, de- 
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composed to mineral; its imprint is im- 
mortal. ) 


I'll get along, too, without that lamb- 
licker, Ben Paschal. So skinny, he has to 
lean against a saplin to cuss. I can tell peo- 
ple’s age by their eyes, accordin to which 
Paschal was just born. He come up on me 
a minute ago, lookin like he wanted to 
blow his nose in my shirt. 

—Don’t go up in the hills—he says, sort 
of sob-slobberin. 

Much as I dislike the little coot, and he’s 
just a young fellow, younger’n me, still I 
ask—Why?—And he tells it to me all over 
again, like everone has heard it for months 
now. 

—When I was a kid in Montana, Curry, 
I herded sheep like a man. And became a 
sheep. In summer we grazed on short grass 
in the national forests where the moun- 
tains get glassy with sunshine. But when 
it rained, we were wet to the skin and had 
to huddle together. In winter we cropped 
the plains, skipping the salt sage flats and 
the wide reaches of gumbo and ash. When 
food was scarce, they dropped us hay from 
the air. Each year I thought I would die 
before the chinook came. Some years I 
thought I had. 

—With me were my wagon, my horse, 
my monkey stove, and my dogs. The dogs 
were the smartest. They weren’t afraid, 
like the sheep and me. But it was the bell- 
wether we all followed, where the grasses 
grew sun-cured. Down the cedar ridges 
and around the coulees, listening every- 
where. 

—At night I fathered up the herd and 
slept beside them in the shallow buffalo 
wallows. Sometimes as I lay there, won- 
dering if I was asleep, bobcats called down 
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to us from the scrub pine and the dogs 
blew dust from their noses in answer. At 
first, like the rest of the sheep, I was afraid, 
but then I thought; don’t they sound like 
humans! If a hyena speaks the soul of 
woman, maybe the bobcat mimics that of 
man... And then it didn’t matter if I 
was asleep or not. 

—Sometimes on the flats, where big yel- 
low willows anchored streams to brick-red 
boulders, I found people in packing cases 
and shiplap and they talked to me. I never 
answered, so I suppose they thought I was 
dumb. But I was listening for the bobcat 
in their voices: not the bobcat with claws 
for killing: but the lonely cat casting his 
voice into space to measure its bigness by 
the sound of the echoes. The hungry cat 
searching—for what? Not for deer: he 
gluts himself on a single haunch and 
leaves the rest. And still he keeps on prowl- 
ing, afraid to be alone with himself. 

—Then one May at shearing time I saw 
the power clippers fill the pens with heavy, 
oily wool; and the white spirits of sheep 
leap away from the creosote and manure, 
almost frightened with freedom. Suddenly 
I realized that I was already a young man, 
and my childhood slipped away from me 
like dirty gray wool. No more miles of si- 
lence, no more dead-space. 

—There were tourists from St. Jo, strag- 
glers from Yellowstone, watching the 
shearers. They were sorry for me and I was 
sorry for myself, so we had something in 
common. They brought me down the 
banks of the Missouri; still I drifted, until 
I met these people in Smoke Valley. Then 
something... 

—The matin cry of the bobcat?—I 
grin, thinkin of Corinne. That’s all Pas- 
chal needs. 
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—Something—he reaches for it—bind- 
ing. If I laugh away the people, I’m—a 
stomach trying to digest itself. 

Ha! But, to keep him happy, I nod. 
There’s a joker in every deck; maybe I can 
lose him in the shuffle. 

—Just don’t let the brush fool you, 
Curry. Suppose you do find yourself back 
there: if yourself is just you, it isn’t 
enough. I mean, I know the bluestem hills 
aren’t the continental divide, but it’s the 
idea that does it, the idea of cutting your- 
self off, of thinking you can, like biting off 
your own belly cord. 

—yYeah. Yup. Say, why don’t you go 
get yourself a glass of cold water, Ben? 

Sometimes I wonder if Paschal’s brain 
isn’t boogered up. You can almost hear 
the gears slip now and then. He’s one I 
sure won’t miss, him and his squitterin at 
the mouth. 


“How merry were we 
The night we sat under the juniper tree, 
The center of the universe me.” 


(SMOKE RIVER catches the limbs of tramp 
birch and slippery elm, and tries to pull 
itself up away from itself. Finally it laps 
the limestone anaglyphs on the shelf rock, 
threatening to deface them with ripple 
marks. Quietly the images sink below the 
surface; the twining tiers of the tower of 
Babel and finally the human figures on 
top slip down, until only their backward- 
thrust heads, with open mouths, are vis- 
ible. But before the river can drown them, 
it spreads out toward Royal Curry’s place. 
Behind, the chalk-white lips seem to 
stretch thin with effort, but the many- 
eddied currents mock them.) 


Ever since the moon went down at mid- 
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night, the kids have kept a walnut trunk 
blazing, Indian-fashion, to shed light on 
their dance. Now, at four, the ground 
grows soggy underfoot, and the fire bot- 
tom darkens with a sigh. Within minutes 
the walnut is black once more. Laughing 
themselves to renewed wakefulness, the 
children run to the house, but at the bright 
sight of their sweating parents they for- 
get their message. Soon, however, it de- 
livers itself. 

The floor boards begin to lose their res- 
onance, and water leaps in tiny jets be- 
tween the cracks. Then the river steps 
through the doorway: women scream, but 
half with humor. Every footbeat streaks 
their legs with muddy ribbons. At last 
they stop singing and look at Royal. 

You can bet they’re ready to leave now! 
he thinks. Good night, sleep tight, don’t 
let the bedbugs bite. Ain’t that sweet! I 
oughta make’m stay just for spite. 
Drown’m like so many cats. 

Royal swings his arms for action —We 
was here first, folks—he reminds them. 

—HooO0Owa!—cries Red Weir.—Let’s 
go down with the ship!—(Red-in-the- 
Head, with eyes of a cat-squirrel and 
brain of a mule-eared rabbit.) He spins 
around himself and falls on all fours, but 
continues to talk.—‘‘O there are no 
snaakes in Ireland”—self-intoxicated— 
“but the worms grow three feet long!” 
Brother Curry, sir, we been a little rough 
on you in the past, all of us, makin damn 
sure you didn’t get no rest. But I gotta 
say: you stood up under it . . . Here, get 
me on my feet, someone... And I’m all 
for you, come hell or high water. Neigh- 
bor! Ever last one of us should oughta 
*pologize for lettin you see only one side. 
Some of us ain’t really so bad. I mean, 
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someone made this here custom of runnin 
the gauntlet; damfool, if you ask me, but 
no one ever does. Just someone started it 
once, someone’s father’s father, and we 
ain’t had sense enough to stop. But I’m 
stoppin as of here and now. 

He runs out of words and signals for a 
cheer from the others. Then with Royal 
still blushing his surprise, the crowd swings 
back to a do si do. 

Royal looks at Selma and finds her look- 
ing at him. Eyes aglow like carbide lamps. 
Folks around always affect her like this. 
More of a chameleon than a woman, be- 
coming part of whoever she’s with. The 
house is alive tonight, so she lives. Well, 
for her sake, let’m hang around a while 
longer. When it’s over, it’s over for good. 


““My father was Irish, 
My mother was Irish, 
And I am Irish stew.” 


Now the water is calf-high, and the 
dancing has slowed to a walk. Royal’s 
horse outside is nickering so bad, it’s hard 
not to hear him. Limbs from upstream 
snag on the house corners and race over the 
walls like a hundred mice. Royal gets a big 
kick out of it all. These hole-headed fools! 
He feels like a wild flood, washing these 
people from their footing, drowning them, 
grinding them into the mud, with their 
mouths open in empty praise he won't 
listen to. 

Laughter blisters from his lips and 
breaks among the dancers. Its quality is 
so different from their own, that at first 
they listen in silence; but then, politely, 
they mimic his mockery and join in the 
hullabaloo, not realizing that they are 
laughing at themselves. 
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Suddenly a young boy pushes in from 
outside, his face blood-red from pine 
slashes.—Cokey Vaughn is tryin to swim 
down to the dike, ’n’ we can’t see’m no 
more! He said the current, he said the rocks 
would... 

—Cokey! Where?—Doran Vaughn and 
his wife who looks like his sister, some 
say, already are splashing out the door for 
their son, who looks like anybody.—Was 
you with... ? 

Weir grabs his lantern from the ceiling 
spike and is gone. Then the Fellons, then 
Paschal, then they all go, rounding up 
their kids and stamping down the swol- 
len banks. The lanterns go with them, un- 
til Royal and Selma are alone in the dark. 

“Promenade all the way home,” 
Royal shouts after them; 

“You know where 

And I don’t care.” 

Then he laughs again. A short laugh, 
because the sound of his voice is new in the 
silence, strange and solemn. The house, 
lightened of its load, seems to spin on the 
stream or founder in cricksand. He slaps 
his thigh halfheartedly. 

—Well, we... 

—... might as well get goin.—Selma 
finishes his thought, in the same tone. 

He stares, trying to catch sight of her 
in the dark. Her eyes flash once, green- 
white, lit inwardly like an animal’s. Once 
only, and gone. Has he glanced in a mir- 
ror? 

—Now maybe we can... 

—... have some peace. 

My Goé! he thinks. She’s takin the 
words right out of my mouth. Right out 
of my mind. Or is it me talkin to myself? 
Where do I end, anyway? 
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—Where are... 

—... the kids? Gone with the rest 
for Cokey, I suspect. 

—Then we... 

—... gotta wait for’m. 

Feeling the house rock, he staggers to 
the door. This is what comes from missin 
sleep, he says (to himself, so that no one 
can finish his thoughts). He watches the 
yellow haze of mornmist come winging 
through the valley and then hover in the 
green-beaded air where the walnut used to 
stand. He waits. No one follows him to 
the doorway. His hands work, feeling for 
plowhandles. Feeling for two gobs of 
ground. Forty acres and a milk cow and to 
be left alone. To hell with people! What 
did my father come to this country for, 
anyway? Not just to follow crowds, you 
can bet. And I’m my father’s son. 

No consolation. 

Green ground. The long furrow.—Lis- 
ten, earth!—he cries, and the words keep 
exploding inside him like an endless string 
of firecrackers. But his ears, straining be- 
yond the burble of the river, catch only 
silence. No obstruction to return an echo. 
No obstruction; nothing. His way is open. 
To nothing. But he does not move. 

Question: Who am I? 

Answer: I am numerous and none. If 
I laugh away the people, I am like a stom- 
ach trying to digest itself. 

Question: Whose ingrown love is 
Vaughn’s? 

Answer: It is mine. 

Question: Whose hunger is Peale’s? 

Answer: It is mine. 

Question: Whose lickerish passion is 
Corinne’s? 


Answer: It is mine. 

Question: Whose wise madness is Pas- 
chal’s? 

Answer: Let it be mine. 

When you have seen one man, you have 
seen them all. But you still cannot turn 
your back on yourself. 

Slowly he leaves the stoop and lets him- 
self slip into the water. As the knees of 
his overalls soak, his feet touch solid 





ground, and he walks. After a few steps 
he points his head back toward the hutch. 

—Let’s go fetch our boys, Selma—he 
calls calmly. 

Then he walks over to the wagon where 
the goat, high and still dry, complacently 
eyes his vanishing island of wood. 

—Jake—-says Royal, his humor return- 
ing—you stink bad, but I love you. How’d 
you like to live in a backyard in Jericho? 


Atlantic's Ritual, Cycle Without End 


PETER VIERECK 


First, blue-green. Then the green looms bolder, 
Battens and bullies till it is the sea. 
Westward the sun sinks. Now the green looks colder, 
The green looks calmer suddenly. 


And on that calm fall feathers: nightfall. 

And now it sleeps, the green, and now is—black. 

All waves are bowed. They watched the sun’s last light fall 
And beg the East to bring it back. 


Dawn like a flashlight pounds the ocean 
With fists of gold, gold, gold that seek and lose. 
Blue-green kaleidoscopes wake into motion, 

Bold greens and vanishing weak blues. 
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Now... 
like the moon 


sometimes on the increase... 
sometimes on the decrease... 
an’ sometimes—the decreasable! 


Ob... 

| it ain’t so much to the moon 
ain’t too much to a man 

or a woman, either. 


Bass 
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Lapful of Wild Gourds 


the Creator put the man an’ the woman 


’Bout only good thing to this world 


Stetson hats an’ strawberry ice-cream! 


I 
First... 
the Creator made man. 


A man is composed of two-hundred an’ eight bones 
an’ five senses. 


He uses all his bones all the times 
but... 

he sho is powerfully sorry with his senses 
mos’ the times. 


Then... 
the Creator made woman. 


A woman is a some one thing 
for man to love. 


But... 
ain’t love an uncertain misery! 








II 
White folks say... 


this is a civ-i-lized world. 


Well, now, honey... 
ain’t civ-i-li-za-tion 
a dressed-up bunch o’ rags! 





I guess... 

this is a pretty good life 
a pretty wholesome life 
to everbody... 

but man with one eye. 





One day Life told me 

she was goin’ to spit on a stick 
an’... 

if I got back ’fore it was dry 
she was gonna buy me a pretty 
but... 


Lord, it’s been dry ever since. 


But... 
you know, civ-i-li-za-tion ain’t too bad a word 
it’s sometimes a pretty good parade. 


You know... 

sometimes it gits so temptin’ 

all a body kin do is lean ’gainst it 
an’ shake their head. 


But, hah, times ain’t always dis-tress-ful 
"CAUSE... 

when weather man won’t make rainbows 
I jus’ make some o’ my own! 
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III 


Sometimes... 
you got to step fast 
in this world. 


You know Time... 
Time is a play-pretty 
a hawk on wheels. 


Why—when the Lord made fractions 
he sho had Time on His mind. 


Time is a mighty fractious thing 
always one Time coming 

an’... 

always one Time going. 


Well, the Lord’s got it fixed. 

All a man can do is peer at it goin’ away. 

No use studyin’ ’bout Tomorrow 

when Today’s fulled out so big. 

One up is always better’n two-thirds or a quarter. 





Lord, yes, the world is mighty big road 
G8 oo 
it takes a straight walker to keep from wanderin’ off 


into the bushes. 


You can’t ramble the road 
you got to kneel down 
an’ ask for more light. 


Sometimes ... 


when I peer off into the deep blue 


I want to turn an’ run 

but... & 
then I think about the deep blue 

it ain’t always so deep 

ain’t always so blue. 


I guess long as I’m in this storm called life 


I won’t worry ’bout thunder ae cae 


til thunder starts worryin’ ’bout me! 
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The Exile 


SIDNEY SULKIN 


THE SUN, deflecting from the canvas can- 
opy overhead, bounced to the sidewalk. 
The women who walked by were separated 
from Frederick Mueller where he sat by 
the brightness that surrounded them and 
the shadow that enshrouded him. Ameri- 
can women, particularly in the summer, 
always reminded him of his separateness. 
He sat in shadow symbolically as well as in 
fact and was an island to himself. This was 
the state of exile. 

He rubbed a long finger on the rim of 
the glass, gathering moisture to the tight 
skin, and pondered the condition of exile. 
It was the state in which a man sank within 
himself like unleavened bread; it was a 
state of spiritual fast. Occasionally the 
spirit, nourishing itself atavistically, 
thrived: Marx had perfected his system in 
exile. More often, feeding on itself hyena- 
like, it died: New York was honeycombed 
with little cells of exile into which poets, 
musicians, and former fighters for free- 
dom of one kind or another had with- 
drawn to dream their backward dreams. 
He had not intended to be one of these. 
He shrugged and fixed his eyes on the 
passing women. But neither had he ex- 
pected to be defeated by America. 

Across the street the sun had converted 
a shopwindow into a sheet of flame. A taxi, 
burning yellow, disappeared into the blaze 
and emerged in the same instant, its tires 
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spreading a warm, soft sound among the 
clicking footsteps of the women. Two 
men, whose tropical worsted jackets hung 
loosely from their broad shoulders, stood 
near the curb chatting. Their faces were 
open, uncrowded. Today New York was 
like the city he had once visited in the 
Middle West. It was open to the sun. In 
that city he had stood on the main street 
and looked for miles, it had seemed to 
him, across the plain. Men had walked 
with their shirts flung open at the throat 
and had talked easily to each other. The 
women had come to listen to his lecture 
wearing their absurd hats and carrying 
their new pocketbooks. He had spoken to 
them about concentration camps and then 
about the ideological struggle that was 
splitting the world. But it was not until he 
spoke about his personal adventures and 
the adventures of those who had been with 
him that he had felt their response pulling 
on him; they had wanted to know more 
about these adventures and he had told 
them. 

Freda, who was so different from them, 
had said that they did not understand. 
“They dress themselves well on the out- 
side,” she had said, perhaps a little envi- 
ously, “but what do they have inside, how 
will they ever understand?” Yet he had 
thought for the first time then that what 
was especially good about them was that 
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comforting to know that they were not 
stuffed inside with brooding. “They like 
to hear about your adventures the way 
they like to go to the movies,” Freda had 
said, enviously again, he thought, as if she 
had detected in him a wish that he could 
look at it all from the outside as they did. 
Indeed, he had wished that from the very 
start, wished that he could join them in 
their point of view, listen to some other 
thin, round-shouldered introvert tell of 
his devotion to a cause which thrust him 
apart and deep, deep into his inner 
exile... 

Between the two circles, between the 
sunny and the shadowy worlds, Freda 
walked toward him from the far end of 
the street. Leaning close to the fringes of 
the canopies to avoid the sun, she walked 
a straight tangent between the two worlds. 
As he rose to receive her at the table, he 
looked again at the network of lines around 
her eyes. They were always there, whether 
her face was smiling or stern, to remind 
him how much she had endured with him 
and for him. The eyes glowed dimly with 
permanent sadness. He kissed her cheek as 
he always did on the bone beneath the sad 
eyes. 

“I saw Kramer,” she said when she had 
sat beside him and ordered iced coffee. “He 
said he would envy your courage if you 
returned to Germany. He said it was again 
a battleground for a true cause.” She 
smiled. “As for himself, he is beginning to 
teach next month at Columbia.” 

Mueller nodded and smiled with her. 
“So he will envy me.” 

“Those were his words. “Tell Frederick 
I will envy him his courage.’ ” She drew 
off her gloves and leaned back in the tiny 
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wire chair, still smiling. “He begged us to 
come this afternoon. He is going to have 
some American friends.” 

He continued to nod toward her and 
then stopped abruptly with the realiza- 
tion that she did not see the joke from the 
same point of view. He turned the glass 
in his fingers. This was the classical dis- 
cussion of causes and courage. Tradi- 
tionally there were only two kinds of 
causes, the kind that pushed you from be- 
hind and the kind that pulled from ahead. 
It had never been shown that there was a 
cause within; yet courage was the term for 
those who appeared to act from a cause 
within. Assume that he did go back to 
Germany, was it courage? Or simply the 
desire to refight the old glorious battles 
once again, this time an easy victor in ad- 
vance? Was it the desire to transfer his lit- 
tle circle of exile to another place where 
it would be not himself but the others who 
walked in shadows? 

“It will not be easy to get the things 
we'll need,” Freda said. “I walked for hours 
and bought only one pair of rayon stock- 
ings. American women wear silk or nylons 
or none at all.” 

He smiled suddenly. That was quite 
true about American women. He looked 
over her shoulder at the continuum of sun 
and summer dresses. 


IT WAS A curious thing, Mueller thought 
as they rose to leave, that courage and 
causes were so often connected with 
women. Freda had made up her mind about 
returning; and in the natural course of 
events he would no doubt acquiesce. They 
would go back into what was ~ ow a sham- 
bles and he would take with him only the 
bitter knowledge that he had not wanted 
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to return. He had wanted to stay and 
somehow conquer this land of open faces. 
He wondered fleetingly why he couldn’t 
merely open his mouth and say, ‘I have 
decided to remain, Freda, there’s no way 
out of it anyhow so I’ve decided to remain. 
You may go if you like but I’ve decided to 
remain.’ She would only smile to that. 

They walked unhurriedly down Madi- 
son Avenue, brushed by the constant noise 
of traffic, surrounded by the city but, 
Mueller felt acutely, outside of it. Freda 
was cheerful. She swung the little paper 
bag containing her stockings and smiled 
at him now and then with a girlish slant- 
ing of her eyes. But he avoided her glance. 
He watched himself in the store windows, 
taking stock of his appearance and reading 
in it the story of his exile. 

Even in those early days in Berlin he 
had been, as he was now, tall and thin with 
his bones pressing sharply here and there 
through his flesh. It might be said that he 
had anticipated in physical appearance all 
the later years of underground hiding, of 
fleeing through the mountains, of im- 
prisonment in France and the five-week 
starvation voyage to America. His skin 
had always worn a tan even in the winter, 
a light tan which set him off so that strang- 
ers still wondered as they always had 
whether he belonged to any particular 
race or creed or nation. This tan, together 
with the smooth tightness of his skin, his 
high forehead, and the long fingers of his 
gangling arms, had made him, he knew, 
strangely attractive to certain women. 
Usually, however, these same character- 
istics isolated him; when, as often hap- 
pened, he drew away into a corner during 
a party and brooded, he looked as if that 
was the place for him, he belonged apart, 
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the eternal exile. But when he allowed him- 
self to become entangled in discussion, the 
brooding melted from his eyes and he 
raised his arms high and made odd gestures 
as if he were chopping the air into cate- 
gories. His arguments were led by these 
gestures and were just as vehement and 
categorical. When the adversary was weak, 
he conquered by gesture and vehemence 
alone; when the adversary was strong, he 
drew on a power of dialectic which few 
could match. 

When the adversary was a woman, on 
the other hand, he employed an entirely 
different strategy. He built up his struc- 
ture of vehement logic until it was im- 
pregnable and then, abruptly—if the case 
was important enough to him—he de- 
troyed himself. He breached the fortress 
from within by suddenly giving vent to 
his own doubts. Few women, provided 
they had been attracted by his strange 
appearance in the first place, could stand 
long before this double onslaught of power 
and weakness. As he recalled this, Mueller 
smiled. He was aware of this strategem; 
nevertheless, he had escaped from his iso- 
lation more than once by means of it... 

When he had released his attack—in all 
sincerity—against Freda, however, it had 
been not she so much as he who had suc- 
cumbed. He had met her in the days when 
causes and credos were quickly being 
formed and doubts were ceasing to be hon- 
orable. He had outlined his beliefs to her 
with a mixture of mental and physical 
excitement, engulfed by her listening; and 
one night, impelled to express more than 
he was capable of, he had scraped up some 
doubts from the bottom of the barrel. She 
had discarded them for him neatly and 
painlessly. ““You must not question it too 
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much,” she said. “There is a little religion 
in every belief. You must not weaken 
yourself so that next year you will begin 
looking back with remorse.” She had made 
it easier for him; and in making it easier, 
he occasionally reflected, she had leashed 
him indubitably to his cause, and to her. 

Not that there had been anything 
wrong with that, he hastened to add within 
himself, as if his conscience had suddenly 
bristled with surprise. No, intrinsically 
there had been nothing wrong with those 
early days; indeed they had been good and 
simple. For here was a point of history 
where no one needed doubt who the en- 
emy was; with the kind of exultation 
usually reserved for scientific observers 
they had seen their most extreme predic- 
tions coming true. They had met in tense 
groups knowing exactly the shape and 
sound of danger and in the face of it had 
planned violent, satisfying action. And it 
was in this very action, in this community, 
that he had for the first time begun to 
find the end of his personal loneliness. 
Each by his own route had com? to the 
same point, to the end of doubt, and now 
all that was left was for them to go on 
together. 

Yes, the prospect had been good, but it 
had not worked out that way. Quite the 
contrary. No sooner had they joined than 
they began to separate, they began to take 
the cause and the danger to themselves 
and make of them private fetishes. There 
were some who needed to spill blood, their 
own blood, before courage was consum- 
mated; others who fulfilled themselves in 
obedience wherever it might lead; still 
others who needed to endure, who yearned 
for torture as they drove themselves to- 
ward sainthood. He could fit them by 
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name into each of the categories; Muen- 
sterberg with the very thin light hair and 
watery eyes who constantly sought out 
hand-to-hand encounters in dark alleys; 
Rahv who chewed his lips silently and 
hung his head to hide the fear in his eyes 
but who wished to obey; Malman the 
saint, Kranz, Heller, Goldschmidt. Their 
faces slid in and out of his memory. Each 
of them had been knotted inside by some 
personal dialectic, each of them had 
used the cause as an anvil on which to 
hammer out his private salvation. Had it 
been any fault of his that he had decided 
to use the cause not their way but his? 
That he had found it more satisfying to 
give them the words they needed to sanc- 
tify their fanaticism? He remembered his 
first pamphlet: We are the nerve-ends of 
the people and the shock must be trans- 
ferred through us to them. After that, 
even in the midst of the days of action, 
there had been interminable discussions 
around what he had said. And actions, too. 
Muensterberg with the light hair had gone 
into an alley somewhere and received the 
kind of pummeling shock he had always 
been seeking anyhow. Cleverly, yes, 
cleverly he had lifted himself again out of 
isolation by making them discuss what he 
had said, what he had written. Rahv with 
the young frightened eyes had at least been 
given a meaning on paper to take with him 
as he finally obeyed the impulse to 
death... 

Abruptly Mueller tried to stop his 
thoughts. He brought out his handkerchief 
and began to mop his forehead. But it was 
too late. He remembered that first pam- 
phlet (printed on dull, dull paper) and the 
many others besides that he had written 
with more concern for their impact than 
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for their purpose. He remembered, too 
easily, how Freda, like the wife of an auto- 
mobile salesman, had egged him on cau- 
tiously but persistently to develop these 
new twists of salesmanship. He remem- 
bered all too clearly that his cause had be- 
come her ambition, and his, and the knowl- 
edge stirred in him now that even if this 
had been his only sin, the only atonement 
was return... 

He was shaken out of his thoughts by 
the knowledge that they had stopped. 
They were standing at Fifty-seventh Street 
waiting for a change of traffic lights. The 
sun sprayed a warm shower on the naked 
buildings. Freda was speaking to him and 
because there were people standing by he 
smiled and nodded as if he understood and 
were listening intently. She had taken his 
hand and was swinging it gaily as she said, 
“Why should you be morose, Frederick? 
What did you have here? America did not 
treat you as well as you expected. It will 
be broken and dirty over there, true. It 
will not be paradise, we will have to make 
sacrifices. But we will be something there. 
For us it will be good. They will give you 
a magazine to run, you will find yourself 
again.” She laughed and squeezed his hand 
and then pulled him off the curb as the 
light changed. ““We will be the conquerors, 
Frederick, and Kramer will stay here and 


be the defeated.” 


BECAUSE IT SEEMED to him that he had no 
other choice, Mueller allowed himself to 
be swayed by his wife’s reasoning. If he 
was doomed to exile in any case, he told 
himself, then better to be separated from 
the world around by power rather than 
weakness. He glanced at the shops and 
buildings melting in the sun, at the tanned, 
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vacant faces of men and women in their 
flimsy prints and drooping seersucker suits, 
For all its clamor and enormity this was 
an empty land. And for those, like Kramer, 
who were content to envy courage in 
others it was an easy home. 

Freda had entered a small store to in- 
quire after stockings. He stood by the 
window and fixed his gaze on the display 
of hollow glass legs sheathed in silk. He 
would go back, he thought, inflating the 
idea quickly as if he feared that he might 
lose it too soon. He would go back because 
that was where his work lay. It would be 
dirty and broken over there, as Freda put 
it; it would not be paradise, they would 
have to make sacrifices, it would take 
courage. He held his mind to the contem- 
plation of the sacrifices. They would have 
to live like rats among the ruined cities, 
beg bread and coal, rub elbows with their 
enemies daily. He began to feel the flow of 
courage within himself; it was, after all, 
an act of volition. 

And then a strange thing happened. A 
woman with bright red hair leaned toward 
him over a low partition at the back of the 
display window and reached among the 
glass legs. Catching his eye, she smiled a 
shopkeeper’s smile. Mueller averted his 
gaze with a quick, frightened movement. 
Shame sprang in him, an old, familiar 
shame. For he had been caught like this 
before. This was the repetition of a scene 
which had occurred long ago on one of the 
narrow cobblestoned streets of the north- 
ern German town in which he had been 
born. Then it had been the window of a 


pastry shop. He recalled with unsettling | 


vividness the rows of spongy cakes, raisin 


cookies, and sugar-coated buns that filled | 


the display and how he had stood there 
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trying to concentrate, not on the pastries, 
but on two loaves of dull, dry-looking 
bread which lay in a corner of the window. 
He had worked up a gleam of hunger in his 
eyes and had begun licking his lips with 
his tongue to invoke a sensation of intense 
desire. For he had been telling himself on 
t.e way home from school that he was a 
famished poet. Then, at the apex of his 
hopeless hunger, the woman in the bakery 
had come to the window and nodded a 
greeting to him, smiling as obsequiously 
as she always did to the son of Attorney 
Mueller whose wife was her best customer. 
And suddenly it had seemed to him that 
she could see through him and knew that 
if he had any real desire at all it was, not 
for the ugly bread, but truthfully for one 
of two strawberry tarts which lay among 
the raisin cookies. He had been stripped 
then as now of all his pretenses in one 
crushing moment... 

Freda emerged from the store and took 
his arm. “No luck again.” She shook her 
head in annoyance. “I should have ex- 
pected as much. They worry too much 
about appearance here to wear rayons. 
Nobody carries them.” 


AS THEY WALKED ON, Mueller felt a grow- 
ing hollowness in himself. For the first 
time in his life it occurred to him that he 
was getting old. He could almost feel the 
glacial weight of age creeping along his 
limbs. And he knew now that he had not 
yet finished with himself. There was still 
another sin, a greater sin to be washed up. 
Perhaps he had committed it, or nearly 
committed it—he was not sure, in all fair- 
ness to himself, whether he actually had— 
because he was getting old. In any case, 
there was no avoiding it. Standing before 
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the shopwindow he had connected his 
early youth with his middle age. Both 
periods of his life had been scorched by 
confusion. In between were the smooth 
years in which he had put his head to the 
wind and simply pushed on, or sailed on, 
with the times. It was for those years that 
Freda now wanted to gain the prize of a 
belated victory. But it was for the earlier 
years, for the years of being Attorney 
Mueller’s son when he had acquired a taste 
for the more succulent morsels of life 
(however much he concentrated on the 
crusts) that he was now paying the price 
of defeat... 

As he thought of this, Mueller could not 
help being charmed by the symmetry of 
his life’s logic. It unwound itself for him 
like a syllogism. And its irony was classic. 
Yes, it was because of those early years of 
being Attorney Mueller’s son when he had 
acquired a taste for the more succulent 
morsels that he was now prevented from 
gratifying his desire for the most pleasing 
tidbit of all. For it was because of this 
taste that he had come to want America 
too much; and it was because of this want 
that he had committed—or nearly com- 
mitted—the cardinal sin, the final be- 
trayal. This was the way he put it to him- 
self now, to himself as jury and judge, as 
if the taste were in itself an extenuating 
circumstance... 

Once in a frozen mountain pass he had 
thought spontaneously that if ever he 
reached the end of the pass and the end of 
the road beyond, he would go to America. 
Perhaps it had been somewhere in the 
Austrian Alps that the idea had come to 
him, or in the bitter passes of the Pyrenees 
later. The thought had sprung up by it- 
self, for he had never dreamed of Amer- 
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ica before that, at least never with any 
concentration or desire. It had been per- 
haps no more than a desperate lunge at 
some image that would sustain him in his 
suffering. In any case, it had been, not the 
thought of Freda who had escaped to Al- 
giers, but the picture of America that had 
clung to him and filled him with the same 
tense yearning that the image of a lovely 
unknown woman had invoked in him in 
his youth. In a sense, he had even begun to 
enjoy the physical agony of hunger and 
cold because of it. In this agony he would 
pay off his debt to Muensterberg, Rahv, 
and Malman and then be free. He would 
suffer through and then, later, gather up 
his strength in America, a land itself exiled 
from suffering and brooding. That had 
been his idea of America, the final and sat- 
isfying exile, a feminine Tahiti America 
easy of conquest. 

And at first it had seemed just that. He 
arrived glowing with his cause. His acts 
of courage and his sufferings in its behalf 
—the concentration camps, the escape 
through the mountains, the copies of un- 
derground pamphlets which he was able 
to show around—glittered on him like 
medals for the number of friends and 
admirers they attracted. He went out to 
that western city and, except that Freda 
was there reminding him that these people 
were separated from him by the very suf- 
fering which he had endured and which 
they could never understand, he felt in 
his bones that they were listening raptly 
to what he had to say. He could win them. 
And indeed, before long, it seemed to him 
that he had won them, for they picked up 
the fight where he had left off. They 
picked up the cause and the courage, too. 
Or so it seemed to him at first; and it was 
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not until the fighting was done that he 
found himself in his new dilemma. It was 
not until then that he discovered that the 
cause which he had brought with him and 
which they had appropriated now had a 
new face—in their enthusiasm they had 
changed it to fit their needs, changed it so 
that it seemed now to exclude him! 

Here again Mueller attempted to stop 
the flow of his recollections in anticipation 
of what came next. But the story ran too 
smoothly and, like a penitent monk, he 
took some pleasure in rehearsing his temp- 
tations. It was at the point where he had 
discovered that the old cause had a new 
face, he knew, that his taste and his ambi- 
tion had begun to undermine him. For he 
had come to want this succulent morsel, 
America, more than anything and the fact 
that he had been on the verge of winning 
it once had only sharpened his desire. And 
so it was at this point that he began to 
study the old cause to see where it did not 
fit the new times, as he blithely put it to 
himself then (already finding excuses for 
the sin he must have known he was about 
to commit). And it did not take him long 
to learn that for him it would be necessary 
to discard the old cause altogether before 
he could accommodate himself to the new 
one. For the new one, he decided, was not 
so much a cause as a causelessness; it was 
not a dogma but a vague, hopeful belief; 
it was not a dialectically evolved system 
but a climate, an inheritance, a growth. 
For one such as himself who had lived so 
long by dogma—and made that dogma his 
ambition—it would be necessary to create, 
so to speak, a new dogma of antidogmas— 
and make that his new ambition! There 
was no other way... 

And now, as if it were not himself but 
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some other sinner whom he had caught in 
the act, Mueller recalled his next and most 
incriminating move with a queer titilla- 
tion... In his excited desire, he had pushed 
his heretical logic this far and then, look- 
ing upon America as a woman who must 
at all costs be conquered, he had prepared 
himself to release his surest attack, the 
double onslaught of power and weakness. 
One late spring night, in fact, he had come 
to that very café on Fifty-fourth Street, 
sat alone at the tiny table and (however 
much he might later have tried to forget 
or put it down to hallucinations) had ad- 
dressed his thoughts across it to the empty 
wire chair opposite as if the very woman 
whom he hoped to conquer sat there. He 
had brought his old pamphlets with him, 
each of them cracked and grimed with the 
filth they had collected on his wanderings, 
and had spread them out under the tiny 
lamp and begun to mark them in pencil, 
a passage here, a quotation there. Yes (de- 
spite his later arguments to himself that 
he had intended simply to reaffirm his old 
faith), he had actually planned, for the 
sake of this woman in the empty chair, to 
assemble all the dogmas of his old cause 
as he himself had once expressed them— 
assemble them in a new pamphlet in which 
he, once one of their staunchest adherents, 
would destroy them by revealing his own 
retraction! 

Yes, he had been led this far on the path 
of temptation and only then, when it was 
nearly too late, had he seen the abyss yawn- 
ing before him, the all-consuming final 
doubt which, like the fires of hell, would 
destroy him. Deep within himself he had 
whispered, Get thee behind me, Satan, and 
turned back to his exile... 

With the sweat bursting from his pores, 
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Mueller lifted his face and looked about. 
He found to his surprise that they were on 
a bus. Freda’s lips were thinned to a line 
of disgust. “I thought you were sleeping. 
This is our stop for Kramer’s. Better 
change that look on your face. You should 
make him see how superior you are to him. 
Come.” 


THE HEAT OF MANY Days had collected in 
the gloomy hallway that led to Kramer’s 
second-story walkup. As he climbed the 
creaking steps behind Freda, Mueller felt 
a wrenching tiredness in all his limbs. He 
wished they had not come. It would be too 
much, after this afternoon’s intense reck- 
oning with himself, to have to listen to the 
little Bavarian professor’s spittle - laden 
voice and stare into the puffy face of his 
wife, Rosa, as she strove to sweeten the 
dull conversation. But there up above him 
in the dusky light he could already see the 
flash of Kramer’s thick eyeglass lenses and 
hear the overcordial greeting. 

“Welcome, my friends, we have been 
expecting you. Come in, come in, how are 
you today, Frederick, my friend?” 
Kramer, putting a hand on Mueller’s shoul- 
der, turned his lenses up so that they shone 
in his face. ““We are so glad to see you, 
Frederick.” 

Rosa patted his cheek with her boneless 
hand and he found himself smiling and 
bobbing his head up and down and chop- 
ping the air with his arms in greeting to 
them and others whom he began to rec- 
ognize in the subdued light of the apart- 
ment. The frantic-faced young journal- 
ist Berman, Spiegel, Wasser, Schweich, 
Haupt the editor of a German-American 
weekly, all the usual ones were there with 
their assorted wives. And most of them 
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had risen and come forward at the sound 
of his name. The thought that they had 
possibly assembled tonight in his honor 
touched him and began to flood him with 
pleasure. Freda appeared to be taking it 
that way for she was already moving 
among them, murmuring a thank you here 
and there, accepting polite compliments 
with easy grace. 

“How goes it, Frederick?” Berman 
clutched at his hand and looked into his 
eyes with deep seriousness. 

“It goes, it goes,” he replied, peering 
into the shadows of the room at other peo- 
ple whom he had not noticed until now. 

“It is long since we had anything from 
you at the paper,” Haupt said. “You’ve 
been strangely silent.” But the words were 
barely audible in the rising conversation 
which had now turned from him as its 
object and broken into a dozen parts. 

“Will you have something to drink, 
Frederick? There is some American whis- 
key, some cherry brandy and kummel, 
too.” Rosa was touching his hand with her 
soft fingers and nodding toward the low 
table before the sofa. 

Kramer’s stumpy figure popped out of 
the shadows. “Frederick, this is Herr Pro- 
fessor Meyer, I don’t know if you have 
met. The Herr Professor has heard of you.” 
As he talked, Kramer stood on tiptoe and 
swept the room with his lenses. “Come 
here. Excuse us, please, Herr Professor. 
Frederick, I should like you to meet Dr. 
Donald Groves and his wife. They have 
done us the honor of coming to our little 
celebration. Dr. Groves, may I present 
Frederick Mueller of whom I have spoken 
to you. And this is Mrs. Groves. Dr. 
Groves is at Columbia, political science.” 
Celebration? Celebration? “Dr. Groves is 
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one of my colleagues, that is I should say 
about to be, isn’t it so?” 

Mueller felt the American’s hand clos- 
ing on his. So this was Kramer’s celebra- 
tion for himself. 

“Hah, Frederick, there you are,” Rosa 
exclaimed. “Then Hans has no doubt pre- 
sented you to our friends, Dr. and Mrs, 
Groves. Don’t you think they produce 
their professors young here? Which is just 
as it should be, I think, in a country so 
youthful, don’t you?” 

“But, Mrs. Kramer, Donald has a long 
way to go before he becomes a profes- 
Sere 
Mueller withdrew carefully. He slipped 
into a corner and sat on a wooden chair 
against the wall. He crossed his arms and 
then his legs and sat gazing vacantly into 
the room. This was where he belonged, 
apart. He could feel the bones poking 
through his skin and a tightness around 
his jaw and it seemed to him that the tan 
of his skin had darkened to help him melt 
into the shadows. He could see Freda over 
on the sofa beside Berman talking stiffly. 
Why had she brought him here? Haupt 
and Kramer were arguing, Kramer’s moist 
voice happily masticating one of his pomp- 
ous theories. The American couple were 
easily discernible, the young instructor in 
his sport jacket and checked trousers, and 
his wife slim in her summer print, both of 
them smiling and nodding interminably 
to Rosa’s sugary phrases. The girl was one, 
any one, of those he had seen this after- 
noon from his café table, clicking their 
heels in the open sun. Now Kramer 
brought Freda forward to be introduced. 
Freda inclined her head and he could see 
the tight little arrogant smile. Then the 
girl turned her face and he thought she 
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was looking in his direction. Her eyes were 
wide and bright. He withdrew farther 
into the shadows. Then abruptly he rose 
and strode forward. 

“Ach, Hans,” he exclaimed, letting his 
face break into a wide smile, “I was so 
rude that I did not even congratulate you. 
Well, let me make up for it.” He caught 
Freda’s hard stare as he reached for a glass, 
poured it full of whiskey and held it aloft. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, may I interrupt 
just for a minute to drink to the success of 
my old comrade, Hans Kramer.” Kramer 
began to smile and just over his head 
Freda’s lips froze. ““Hans, I know that you 
will be a credit to the great Columbia Uni- 
versity. And I hope that you will not for- 
get an old comrade and will write to me in 
that tragic, godforsaken land and let me 
know how it goes back here—” 

Immediately, Haupt’s voice boomed an 
interruption. “Tragic land? Frederick, do 
you mean you are returning to Germany?” 

“Ts it true?” Berman rushed to look into 
his face. 

“Imagine!” someone cried. 

As the questions began to pour, Freda’s 
lips separated into a proud smile and she 
nodded her head in a fine slow movement. 
Mueller shrugged. “Yes, that is my deci- 
sion. It is where my work lies.” 

Kramer, perceiving the quick shift of 
attention, flourished a glass in the air. He 
reached up his free hand and rested it on 
Mueller’s shoulder. “My old comrade, I 
told Freda this morning when I saw her 
and she mentioned this to me that I would 
envy your courage if you decided to re- 
turn. I wish to state now solemnly that I 
do. I envy your great courage. My friends, 
I offer a toast to our noble Frederick 
Mueller.” 
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Mueller laughed deprecatingly. “Cour- 
age, Hans? It is where my work lies, that 
is all.” Then he found the American girl’s 
eyes turned on him. He bowed graciously 
in her direction and smiled. “‘Perhaps it is 
only fear—fear that I shall be seduced by 
this lovely America.” 


AFTER THE MANY exclamations had died 
down and there had been more toasts to 
his courage; after he had repeated again 
and again that it was simply his duty, that 
the fight continued; after he had risen 
from the sofa once to demolish the excit- 
able Berman, who had made some stupid 
remark, by glaring at him and chopping 
the air into a dozen categories; and after 
he had put to rest some of the young in- 
structor’s fears about the future of the 
world by presenting him with a few choice 
bits of the traditional dialectic—after all 
this and many more drinks, Mueller found, 
as he had expected, that the young Amer- 
ican girl was seated beside him in a corner 
listening intensely to a recitation of his 
personal history. “It is so difficult for some- 
one like me to grasp the power,” she said, 
“I mean the strength of belief in . . .” She 
looked up at him, fumbling the words. “I 
mean after all you went through in Ger- 
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many, it takes heroic strength 

He shook his head slowly and smiled at 
her. “‘Dear Mrs. Groves, as I said earlier, it 
may not be strength but weakness. Believe 
me, I have been broken in two by doubts, 
by doubts of myself, by fear—yes, fear 
that I might be seduced by this lovely 
America—” 

She placed a hand on his arm and he 
looked down into her wide eyes. “Yes, but 
wasn’t it Shakespeare who said that it took 
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both strength and weakness, strength out 
of weakness, to make the hero?” 

He sighed and it was a simple matter to 
slip a hand over hers. “Perhaps, dear Mrs. 
Groves—” 

“Kathleen.” 

“Perhaps, dear Kathleen, perhaps. For, 
if I recall, even the great Goethe had some- 
thing like that to say in Faust...” 

“You aren’t leaving immediately, are 
you?” 

“In a few weeks, it takes time to ar- 
range.” 

““You must come to dinner some night.” 

“Very well. Or perhaps you would like 
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to meet some afternoon when you go shop- 
ping. I am often at a little sidewalk café 
just off Madison Avenue. We could talk 
some more...” 

From across the room, Freda’s voice 
came. “Thank you, Rosa, thank you so 
much. I have been shopping for rayons 
only. My conscience would not allow me 
to buy silks for over there. But since they 
are a gift—how thoughtful of you!” 

Mueller saw her lift the stockings and 
brush them lovingly against her cheek just 
as the girl at his side whispered, somewhat 
breathlessly, “Yes, I’d love to...” 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


It is not hate, that piercing implement; 


or vengeance with her swift and brutal claws; 


or hot possession, with her hard intent, 


that conquers lovers living out the laws 


of rich togetherness; it is not lust. 


the hairy dominance, the virile force 


that crumbles richness suddenly to dust; 


it is no torrent that must run its course. 


Oh it is love, with wide and gentle eyes, 


that shines with vision, clear and silently, 


and calls love forth where little deaths arise, 


and where the blinded lovers turn and see, 


forgiveness granted, wholly after pain, 


as love calls lover to his home again. 
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William Faulkner 


The Private versus the Public Vision 


W. M. FROHOCK 


FAULKNER Is reputed to be the best Amer- 
ican novelist now writing and is also a 
noteworthy anomaly on the American 
scene. His reputation is based on nothing 
but the worth of his books. He is hardly a 
public figure. He plays no political role, 
shoots no lions, has to duck few flash- 
bulbs. His novels do not get made into 
Hollywood hits, for the very good reason 
that they would scare the shirts off the 
movie public. In spite of a few yarns that 
have come out of his stay in Hollywood, 
there is not even a really serviceable Faulk- 
ner legend to match the extraliterary leg- 
ends about Steinbeck, Wolfe,and Heming- 
way. He merely leads his own life and 
writes his books—books which compara- 
tively few people have read, a fact which 
makes his reputation all the more remark- 
able. 

One can now get a fair sampling of his 
work. The Wild Palms, Sanctuary, The 
Sound and the Fury, and As I Lay Dying 
are available in inexpensive reprint. The 
Portable Faulkner bares another aspect, 
and contains the essay of Malcolm Cowley, 
“William Faulkner’s Legend of the South,” 
which is required reading. And now at 
long last we have both Faulkner’s new 
novel, Intruder in the Dust, and the im- 
mensely valuable reprint by New Direc- 
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tions of Light in August—if not Faulk- 
ner’s best novel, at least the one in which 
his talent appears in its fullest variety. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
availability of his work will increase Faulk- 
ner’s reputation. He continues to make as 
many demands on the reader as do our 
more difficult modern poets. He is an in- 
corrigible experimenter. His experiments 
—in perspective, in time-manipulation, 
and in revealing (which is not the same 
thing as developing) character—make it 
extremely hard to tell what is happening in 
his stories. They also make it difficult to 
determine, when a thing happens, whether 
it is really happening or is merely the hal- 
lucination of one of the characters. Addi- 
tional difficulties are created by other de- 
vices of Faulkner’s: his withholding of 
information the reader needs to piece the 
stories together; his treatment of char- 
acters in such a way that while their mo- 
tives are apparently crystal-clear to each 
other, the reader has to work like the devil 
to find out why they do what they do. Such 
burdens irritate; to the man raised on the 
conventions of the realistic novel it seems 
that Faulkner delights in creating ob- 
stacles. There is nothing in the form of the 
novels to predispose one to be patient. 

Nor in the material. In Faulkner’s stories 
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violence is imminent when it is not actual. 
Ninety-nine characters out of a hundred 
seem motivated by obscure, obsessive neu- 
roses, and tortured by anxieties which the 
reader does not share and which lead them 
into actions that take place outside the 
normal order of events and at abnormal 
speed. An absurd disproportion exists be- 
tween the stature of the characters—even 
when, like the Snopeses of The Hamlet, 
they are much bigger than life-size—and 
the overwhelming horror of the things 
that happen to them. The normal reaction 
of the reader trained in the ways of realism 
is to take refuge in the critical cliché that 
our people, and the life they lead, are not 
“like that.” 

A hundred years of realism have marked 
us indelibly. We ask instinctively of any 
piece of fiction—or any work of art for 
that matter—“Is it true?” We tend to 
judge it as we would a piece of journalism, 
and are undisturbed by the inconsistency 
of asking that a fiction should read as if it 
were not a fiction. When The Grapes of 
Wrath was in the news, already a long 
time ago, Life sent a photographer out 
among the Okies and Arkies to do a feature 
comparing the “true” people with their 
Hollywood counterparts. This appeared 
later with captions calling attention to the 
movie’s inevitable “prettying-up” of the 
material. Life, very naturally, approached 
both book and movie with the intention of 
assessing their documentary value, and the 
justification for doing so was ample. The 
Grapes of Wrath (movie and novel alike) 
could be judged by its documentary faith- 
fulness, according to the canon which is 
supreme among us: the thing is or is not 
“true to life.” That people don’t talk “like 
that” or think, feel, or behave “like that” 
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has come to constitute an unanswerable 
criticism. Even our escape literature is ex- 
pected to conform: anachronism in his- 
torical novels is an unpardonable sin, and 
the most extravagant conduct of the char- 
acters in our detective fiction has to be 
justified by the conviction that in criminal 
circles such conduct is not only possible 
but also common. Standards of what “like 
that” may mean have changed a lot since 
Balzac and Dickens; the exterior world 
has its face lifted repeatedly; but we con- 
tinue to want its current visage copied 
with faithfulness, and the criterion threat- 
ens to stand to eternity. 

What this implies with respect to Faulk- 
ner can be clarified by quick reference to 
the work cf his contemporaries. There is, 
for example, never the least doubt about 
James Farrell’s intention: even if he had 
never given in to his unfortunate tend- 
ency toward garrulous prefaces, we would 
still be perfectly sure that Farrell, Zola- 
like, wants to give you the kind of picture 
of life among the poor Irish of the Chicago 
South Side that can be confirmed by send- 
ing a man with a camera anywhere south 
of Adams and Wabash. Where the camera 
fails to confirm Farrell, we may be sure 
that Farrell has failed to make good his 
intention. (This probably explains, by the 
way, why Farrell’s dialogue is as wooden 
as critics invariably find it: it is so thor- 
oughly stenographic that it bores instead 
of convincing.) Similarly, Erskine Cald- 
well invites one to read his work as though 
it were journalism, interlarding the chap- 
ters of several of his novels with long ser- 
mons about what heredity and environ- 
ment have done to these people; it is 
impossible not to judge him by the faith- 
fulness or unfaithfulness of his report, 
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even when he makes his characters into 
such gargoyles that we are entirely unable 
to accept them on a basis of realism such 
as Caldwell himself implicitly urges us to 
adopt. 


TO FIND OUT just how inept the standards 
of realism are for judging a novelist like 
Faulkner, all one need ever do is put be- 
side a piece of Farrell’s dialogue something 
like the following speech, from the mouth 
of lawyer Gavin Stevens, in Intruder in 


the Dust: 


... The New Englander is too of course back 
inland from the coastal spew of Europe which 
this country quarantined unrootable into the 
rootless ephemeral cities with factory and foun- 
dry and municipal paychecks as tight and close 
as any police could have done it, but there are 
no longer enough of him just as there are not 
of the Swiss who are not a people so much as a 
neat clean small quite solvent business . . . 


Anyone who wants to believe that this is 
intended to sound like what a southern 
lawyer would say to his sleepy nephew as 
they rode in an automobile on the way to 
exhume the corpse of a murdered man is 
of course at liberty to do so, but there is 
not the ghost of a chance that he will ever 
have even a mere inkling of what Faulkner 
is getting at. The style of Gavin Stevens’ 
speech is the style in which the book as 
a whole is written. Faulkner cares so lit- 
tle about realism that he does not even 
bother here to make dialogue sound like a 
man talking; it makes no difference to 
him that this is talk that never was on 
land or sea. Faulkner’s use of this style 
proves with all the proof necessary that to 
apply exclusively realistic criteria to him 
is to miss the point. 

The assumption that Faulkner’s work is 
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“objective” realism, by which I mean 
documentary stuff, can lead to conse- 
quences which far transcend the merely 
literary and could easily become catas- 
trophic. The Russians, for example, have 
apparently concluded that the American 
novel as now written is a vast record of 
our weakness, depravity, perversion, in- 
sensitiveness to justice, and delight in 
crime. To them it proves beyond alli doubt 
that our culture is decadent, that beneath 
our veneer we shine and stink like John 
Randolph’s mackerel, with lynching a 
Saturday-night routine, brutality every- 
where, violence the rule; bloodshed, mur- 
der, and rape too common even to trouble 
us. And Faulkner is their Exhibit A. 

I find this sufficiently disturbing, but 
less worrisome than the common Amer- 
ican reply to the effect that such writers 
are, after all, poor reporters of American 
life and that the picture they offer is at 
best one-sided. There could scarcely be 
better evidence of the depth of the rut into 
which the ordinary literate American, the 
American who buys and presumably reads 
books, has fallen than the widesprzad ac- 
ceptance of the belief that this answer dis- 
poses of the whole matter once and for all. 
It is not even certain that Mr. Cowley, 
with the emphasis which he places on the 
regionalistic and local-colorist aspects of 
Faulkner’s work (aspects which of course 
are closely related to realism) , does not aid 
and abet it. 

So it seems unlikely that the increase in 
availability of Faulkner’s work will do 
much to augment his reputation. A public 
burdened by the weight of the realist tradi- 
tion will have to continue to do what it has 
done so far—take Faulkner’s excellence 
on faith, out of respect for the word of a 
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few critics who have authority enough to 
impose their opinions. 

For Faulkner simply is not, except mo- 
mentarily and by chance, a realist. This 
much is easy. But if he is not a realist, pri- 
marily, then what is he? 

This question would be easier to answer 
if Faulkner were not such a constant ex- 
perimenter—if he would consent, that is, 
to be any one kind of writer, as Dos Passos 
is one kind of writer and Hemingway one 
kind of writer. But he does not consent. 
He has persisted in being several kinds at 
once, and to make the problem worse, 
there has not infrequently been a feeling 
of improvisation about his work, as though 
this were the best he felt he could do for 
now and he would try to do better again 
later, but on a new job, with the slate 
clean. It is unnecessary to point out the 
places, in Sanctuary for instance, where 
he sounds like someone who has just made 
the welcome discovery of his ability to 
write, and is too maddened by his own per- 
fume to be willing to take the time to re- 
read himself. Because of these factors a 
critic has to hedge. There are a half-dozen 
or so characteristics of Faulkner’s work as 
a whole from a consideration of which it 
seems possible to draw a fairly valid con- 
clusion about what kind of writer Faulk- 
ner is. But while these characteristics recur 
very frequently, no one of them ever turns 
up twice with quite the same importance 
in relation to the others. And there is al- 
ways at least one of Faulkner’s works in 
which, just when the thing is most nec- 
essary for the clarity of the critic’s argu- 
ment, it refuses to turn up at all. Con- 
sequently the characteristics —Faulkner’s 
peculiar optics, his attitude toward per- 
sonality as a lens for impressions, and his 
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unusual manipulation of time, together 
with the effect of these things upon his 
style, the technical feats they make possi- 
ble in the creation of atmosphere and ten- 
sion, and their close relation to the things 
he is able to do in the way of exploiting 
ambiguity, absurdity, and violence—must 
be enumerated tentatively and with great 
circumspection. 


QUITE PROBABLY the most important of 
these characteristics is Faulkner’s habit of 
seeing the action through the personality 
of one, or several, of the characters in the 
particular story. This may or may not 
make things difficult for the reader. In 
Intruder in the Dust we get the action 
through the eyes of a single person, an 
adolescent boy, and once we have learned 
who and what he is, there is no trouble; 
but it is necessary to read well into The 
Sound and the Fury before one realizes 
that the incoherence of the first part is 
caused by the fact that the narrator is 
literally an idiot, and no sooner do we have 
this straightened out than we have to fol- 
low through Quentin’s last day in Cam- 
bridge and we blunder along because we 
are not aware that this is the Cambridge 
of a youth on his way to commit suicide. 
In As I Lay Dying Faulkner complicates 
the task even further, by passing the 
narrative round and round the circle of 
the dramatis personae; you see the char- 
acters through the eyes of each of the 
other characters in turn, and the action 
moves forward in a sort of spiral. In Sanc- 
tuary the whole effect of this is almost like 
watching a movie wherein the action is 
photographed three or four times, from 
different angles, with different lightings, 
at different speeds. The reader suffers with 
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Temple Drake through her first night on 
Lee Goodwin’s farm, while a procession of 
ominous characters moves in and out of 
her room; but it is only much later in the 
book and from another character, in a re- 
hash of the same night, that one finds out 
what actually happened—all because dur- 
ing that night Temple is too frightened 
and confused to be clearly aware of what 
does go on around her. And in the same 
way, one does not learn until some time 
after the event about what happens in the 
famous incident with the corncob, because 
at the moment of the action Temple is sim- 
ply aware that something is happening; 
only when she is installed at Miss Reba’s 
does she find out what it is. Meanwhile, of 
course, a great deal has been revealed about 
Temple’s character. Here we have one of 
the great advantages of Faulkner’s optics. 
The corresponding disadvantage is that to 
understand what he is reading the reader 
has to wait an inordinately long time for 
the information he really needs. 

Certain of Faulkner’s characters, like 
the famous Popeye, and Lucas in Intruder 
in the Dust, are never permitted to view 
the action, in the sense that we never see it 
through them. Others, like Chick in In- 
truder, are almost completely agents of 
the author; whenever they are present we 
see only what they see, and we are not per- 
mitted to see them through the personality 
of another character. The rest of Faulk- 
ner’s people are at once contemplated and 
contemplators — we see them through 
other characters and we see the other char- 
acters through them. This fact is what 
makes the great complexity of some of the 
novels. 

And it is also the central factor in Faulk- 
ner’s technique. For the characters who 
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stand as Faulkner’s agents are essentially 
vast recording machines of impression. 
Faulkner works, through them, very close 
to the brute stuff of consciousness. Sensa- 
tions are reported with extreme imme- 
diacy. But sometimes we see the significance 
of the sensation at once; sometimes we 
have to wait, through whole pages and 
chapters, to know its importance. Because 
the flow of sensations rarely decelerates, 
there is seldom time for interpretation. 
Thus the style becomes an extraordinary 
sort of indirect discourse—extraordinary 
because while Faulkner is immensely occu- 
pied with the sensations of the characters 
(to such an extent that frequently his 
writing would be much clearer if he would 
preface a paragraph with an explanatory 
“he sees” or “he feels”), the language in 
which the sensations are reported is rarely 
that of the characters and frequently is so 
different from any language his characters 
could ever use that the unforewarned 
reader finds it ridiculous. 

At this point, what Faulkner does is just 
the opposite of Dos Passos’ careful effort 
to put the indirect discourse into language 
appropriate to the character. Whenever 
the sailor, Joe Williams, enters the story of 
The 42nd Parallel, the entire vocabulary 
of the narrative drops into a set of words 
that Joe Williams himself would use. Con- 
trast with Dos Passos’ practice something 
like the following: 


Fonzo thought of himself surrounded by 
tier upon tier of drawn shades, rose-colored, 
beyond which, in a murmur of silk, in panting 
whispers, the apotheosis of his youth assumed 
a thousand avatars. 


Fonzo has just arrived in Memphis from 
the country so green that he has mistaken 
the latticed entrance of Miss Reba’s place 
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for a privy, and is still unaware that what 
he had thought was a lodging house is in 
fact a cathouse. Avatars? Apotheosis? The 
words are even less “appropriate” to Fonzo 
than they would be to Joe Williams. 

This aspect of Faulkner’s style has, from 
time to time, trapped critics who are ordi- 
narily among the more perceptive into the 
judgment of his writing which amounts 
to saying that people do not talk “like 
that.” One must allow, however, that un- 
less we consider Faulkner as working 
within a convention to which a realistic 
criterion does not apply, the judgment 
seems fully justified. I am far too fond of 
Faulkner’s work to be willing to agree that 
Sanctuary is the irretrievable mess that 
some have called it (and anyhow, this 
epithet should be reserved for Mosquitoes) ; 
but the book does contain passages which, 
if judged by the kind of standards we use 
to judge Dos Passos, sound as if Faulkner 
had forgotten to reread a hurried first 
draft. 


The narrow stairwell turned back upon itself 
in a succession of niggard reaches. The light, 
falling through a thickly curtained door at the 
front and through a shuttered window at the 
rear of each stage, had a weary quality. A spent 
quality; defunctive, exhausted—a protracted 
weariness like a vitiated backwater beyond 
sunlight and the vivid noises of sunlight and 
day. There was a defunctive odor of irregular 
food, vaguely alcoholic, and Temple even in 
her ignorance seemed to be surrounded by a 
ghostly promiscuity of intimate garments, of 
discreet whispers of flesh stale and oft-assailed 
and impregnable behind each silent door which 
they passed. ... 


The unforewarned reader has every 
right to find this deliberately careless, pur- 
posely obscure, and formless. What a mess 
of mots impropres, ambiguities, overelabo- 
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ration, preciousness, mixed metaphor and 
dislocated syntax! What are the miggard 
reaches of the stairs, unless of course the 
expression means merely that the flight 
corkscrews up in a cramped space? What 
does defunctive add to weary? This word 
happens to occupy an important place in 
Faulkner’s vocabulary, but Webster calls 
it an obsolete term for “funereal,” which 
is certainly not the meaning Faulkner 
wants it to have; in context it is hardly 
more than a tautology for spent, a piece of 
preciousness like that other one in the new 
preface to the Modern Library volume 
combining The Sound and the Fury and 
As I Lay Dying, in which Faulkner turns 
the idea of “having begotten a bum” into 
being “of a bum progenitive.” And in 
what way is the weary-quality of the light 
protracted? 

Thus far the reader has had to struggle 
only with the application of some loose 
adjectives. But now the figures also begin 
to harass him. Only by the most devious 
kind of reasoning can he connect the back- 
water with the vivid noises of sunlight and 
day. The noise idea is really applicable to 
the light in the hall: in the sentence the 
noises belong by logic with the first term 
of the metaphor even though they are cou- 
pled by grammar with the second. Then in 
the next sentence defunctive reappears but 
this time not with an abstraction; applied 
to an odor, the word is easier to accept— 
even though “funereal,” applied to food, 
involves some difficulty. Just what rela- 
tion there is between the stale smell of food 
and the irregularity of its serving is con- 
jectural and multiplicative, so to speak, 
of ambiguities. Vaguely alcoholic can be 
forced to give up its sense if, again disre- 
garding syntax, we carry it back to odor 
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and dismiss the invitation to couple it with 
food. Ghostly promiscuity of intimate 
garments seems to be an intentional gar- 
bling of associations, conjuring up all the 
ambiguity of “‘promiscuous ladies’ under- 
wear” —ghostly because not actually pres- 
ent, promiscuity because the ladies who 
wear the garments are promiscuous. And 
finally, why does the oft-assailed flesh be- 
hind the silent doors have to be impregna- 
ble, when the silent doors exist only so the 
incessant capitulation of the flesh can take 
place in a lewd semblance of privacy? 

Faulkner’s paragraph sounds like the 
work of a bright sophomore who has not 
yet recovered from the original discovery 
that he can write and now hopes that by 
laying violently about him with words he 
can get an “acceptance” from a little mag- 
azine. Words seem sometimes to get away 
from Faulkner as they never did from Tom 
Wolfe, that much abused man who knew 
perfectly well what his words meant and 
merely used too many of them. 

But the worst has not been said about 
the paragraph, as realism. This is a descrip- 
tion of a cathouse, which will be the scene 
for a most important part of the story. 
And we are not being permitted a clear 
view of the locale, with the result that the 
documentary element is obscured. We are 
not even permitted to deny that things are 
“like that,” because we are unable to dis- 
cover what it is that we are denying. 

Precisely! It is hardly a part of Faulk- 
ner’s method, or of his intention, that we 
should. As veteran Faulkner readers know, 
there is a proper way to read this passage: 
to pay no more attention to the surround- 
ings than Temple Drake pays. You are 
seeing through the eyes of an abducted 
gitl who has been shut up in a brothel. She 
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has been raped by a perverted maniac. A 
brainless, magnolia-blossoms-and-helpless- 
ness coed in all the possible implications, 
she has been through a phantasmagoric ex- 
perience which has left traumata all over 
her mind and body. She is nothing but an 
amorphous slither of incoherent impres- 
sions. When the whorehouse hall is seen as 
she sees it, the fact that the metaphors are 
incoherent becomes unimportant and the 
incoherency itself becomes functional to 
the writing. Because her mind is in no con- 
dition to select between meanings, the am- 
biguities become appropriate. The inexac- 
titude of the words and the scrambling of 
the adjectives reflect the powerlessness of 
an inferior mind to grasp and identify its 
surroundings. The style, for what it is 
worth, is tuned to a figure who is a part 
of Faulkner’s world. Miss this fact and you 
miss the meaning of much that he writes. 

Grant Faulkner his own convention, 
and there is no more trouble about such 
things as the speech of Gavin Stevens, 
quoted earlier. There is no need to worry 
about whether or not any man could have 
spoken such words; this is not a speech so 
much as the sensation of a speech im- 
pressed on the mind of a nervous, sleepy 
boy who was out all the previous night 
digging up a corpse and is now being lulled 
by the motion of a motor car. Its style is 
the style in which al! of the boy’s sensa- 
tions since the beginning of the book have 
been reported. 


THERE IS IN TURN a Close relation between 
Faulkner’s treatment of such a character 
as Chick and the peculiar treatment of 
time which marks so much of Faulkner’s 
writing. For in the flow of impressions 
which come to us through the mind of the 
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character, the ordinary distinction be- 
tween past and present is frequently miss- 
ing. The character lives in and focuses on 
the present, but among the flowing sensa- 
tions in his mind are reminiscences of the 
past—themselves brought to the surface of 
the mind by the stimulus of present sensa- 
tions—which impinge upon the present 
and are part of it. Thus the knowledge that 
old Lucas has been accused of murder 
brings across the surface of Chick’s mind 
the four-year-old events of his fall in the 
brook and his rescue by Lucas, the meal 
given him at the Negro’s home, the Negro’s 
refusal to accept the proper pay—the 
whole incident which accounts for Chick’s 
attitude toward Lucas and the murder and 
explains the sources of the old anxiety 
state, now revived in Chick by the news 
of the crime. This is not quite the same as 
the movie-like flashback which explains 
some present turn in a narrative; it is much 
less “background” thar. part of the stuff 
of the present, because, in movie terms, 
the present does not disappear from the 
screen as it does during the flashback—in- 
stead the two actions are (if this can be 
imagined) run on the screen simultane- 
ously. 

The notion of time that runs through 
Chick’s mind toward the end of Intruder 
comes very close to being the attitude to- 
ward time which Faulkner assumes, very 
frequently indeed, in his stories: 


. . yesterday today and tomorrow are Is: 
Indivisible: One (his uncle for this too, antici- 
pating this too two or three or four years ago 
as his uncle had everything else which as he 
himself became more and more a man he had 
found to be true: ‘It’s all mow you see. Yester- 
day wont be over until tomorrow and tomor- 
row began ten thousand years ago. . . .’) 
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Conceiving time in such a way permits 
the existence in Faulkner’s work of two 
planes of action—one present and dra- 
matic, the other past and explicative but 
always influencing the present— which 
form the pattern of Faulkner’s novels 
when they are most original and most 
characteristically his. The present plane 
catches the action at the beginning of a 
crisis and follows through to catastrophe; 
the past plane catches everything which 
makes the catastrophe inevitable. The ac- 
tion of the present plane is likely to have 
the concentration and rapidity of good 
drama. In Intruder it covers, for practical 
purposes, one weekend. In Light in August 
all the tumultuous action of a very much 
more complicated story than Intruder 
takes place in only ten days. On Friday 
Lena, riding into town looking for the 
man she will have to find quickly if he is 
to marry her before her baby is born, sees 
smoke rising from the burning Burden 
house. By evening of the next Monday 
but one everything is over; since the mid- 
night before Lena arrived Christmas has 
committed his murder, the man hunt has 
chased him to earth, Hightower has been 
brought out of his reclusion, old Hines 
has come to Jefferson to demand the retri- 
butive blood of his own grandson, Byron 
Bunch has thrown up his job to follow 
Lena, Lena’s baby has been born, and 
Percy Grimes has murdered Christmas. 
And meanwhile, on the other plane, we 
have had the tortuously unfolded stories 
of how the principal characters got the 
neuroses which have brought them here, 
each according to the inexorable law of his 
own personality, to make the catastrophe 
inevitable. Out of this past come the obses- 
sions and anxiety states of the characters 
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which stand in the place of motives, deter- 
mining their conduct. 

And this past is the history of the South, 
treated as what Mr. Cowley called Legend 
and what I would rather call Myth, myth 
being an account of origins which explains 
why things must be as they are. High- 
tower, the unchurched minister, is what 
he is because a soldier-ancestor died an 
ignominious death in a henhouse in this 
town. Christmas’ role is determined for 
him by the putatively Negro man who 
made Milly Hines Christmas’ mother. The 
Burden woman is murdered because a 
harsh white man named McEachern once 
prayed for Christmas. And so forth. 

But very often the characters do not 
know whether what they are thinking has 
to do with the present or with the past. 
Here, for example, is Hightower as he lis- 
tens to the steps of his friend Bunch re- 
treating in the night. 


.. » He is thinking quietly: “I should not 
have got out of the habit of prayer.” Then he 
hears the feet no longer. He hears now only the 
myriad and interminable insects, leaning in the 
window, breathing the hot, still, maculate 
smell of the earth, thinking of how, when he 
was young, a youth, he loved darkness, of walk- 
ing or sitting alone among the trees at night. 
Then the ground, the bark of trees, became 
actual, savage, filled with, evocative of, strange 
and baleful half-delights and half terrors. He 
was afraid of it. He feared; he loved in being 
afraid. It was as though a door had shut some- 
where. He was no longer afraid of darkness. He 
just hated it; he would flee from it, to walls, 
to artificial light. “Yes,” he thinks, “I should 
never have let myself get out of the habit of 
prayer.” 


Bunch has left after Hightower has 
failed to dissuade him from a course of 
conduct which they both feel to be wrong. 
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Hightower’s sadness stems from this. But 
the stimulus of the evening sounds and 
smells turns his mind back to the source of 
the failure, which he attributes to the loss 
of his feeling for the supernatural, the 
feeling of the imminent presence of wrong. 
The key, I believe, is the word “maculate.” 
What is a maculate, that is, a spotted 
smell? Possibly it means merely that the 
earth—by the workings of a sort of syn- 
aesthesia—smells spotty. More likely, how- 
ever, to a man of seminary education like 
Hightower, maculate is the opposite of 
immaculate, without stain of sin and thus 
the woods smell here is suggestive of sin- 
fulness. The habit of prayer, ostensibly the 
theme of his meditation, has nothing vis- 
ible to do with either Hightower’s youth- 
ful feeling about woods at night or his 
failure to influence Bunch; what has hap- 
pened is that almost unconsciously he has 
let the presence of a smell take him back 
to the moment and the thing in the past 
by which his failure at this present mo- 
ment was predetermined. It is in this sense 
that, as Gavin Stevens told his nephew, 
“Yesterday won’t be over until tomor- 
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row. 
TO ALL THis has to be added the considera- 
tion that in those books where Faulkner is 
at his best, and which least invite compari- 
son to Hemingway and/or Caldwell and/ 
or Mark Twain, the characters through 
whom the story is narrated are for one rea- 
son or another under an unholy amount 
of stress. They are either «ire prey of obses- 
sion, like Hines, Hightower, and Christ- 
mas in Light in August; or tortured by a 
universe they cannot cope with, like the 
idiot in The Sound and the Fury; or frus- 
trates, like Quentin and Benbow; or in the 
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grip of an anxiety state, like Chick in 
Intruder, who is torn between the wish to 
mount a horse and get as far away as pos- 
sible from all this trouble, and the compul- 
sion to do something to square his account 
with the Negro Lucas. They reel under the 
shock of macabre circumstances: witness 
Anse Bundren and his family riding mile 
after mile with the mother’s corpse, old 
Gowrie standing in the quicksand upon 
the body of his son, Chick and his com- 
panions opening the grave. They feel the 
impact of the violence which they do, like 
Christmas—or witness, like Hightower— 
or receive, like Temple Drake. And they 
are aware of being either the agents, or in 
danger, of an evil which is always abroad 
in the world, incarnate sometimes in an 
individual, sometimes in a mob, sometimes 
in nature itself. Even in books like The 
Hamlet there is someone palpably capable 
of bringing catastrophe upon himself and 
the other characters; and, whether within 
the story he actually does so or not, the 
possibility is always implicit. Consequent- 
ly, the minds of the characters can almost 
be said to move not im two merging time- 
planes but in three, their constant appre- 
hension over what is imminent constitut- 
ing what amounts to a third temporal 
dimension. 

It is undoubtedly the omnipresence of 
this always-imminent, nameless evil that 
gives such books their fascination and 
power, their ability to terrify and attract 
at once. Perhaps its workings (never its 
nature) are plainest in the case of Percy 
Grimes, the man who missed being in the 
war and wants nothing but to be a soldier. 
Thus he commands the guard which is 
formed to preserve order when Christmas 
is in the jail; and when Christmas breaks 
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away from his jailers, Grimes is the nat. 
ural leader of the pursuit. Between him and 
the man he is chasing he feels the strange 
fellow - feeling which the natural -born 
hunter feels for his quarry. ““Good man!” 
he applauds within himself when Christ. 
mas, almost cornered, manages once more 
to slip away. But then, horrifyingly, when 
he has Christmas at bay behind the up- 
ended table in Hightower’s kitchen, this 
man turns not only executioner but 
butcher and having shot his helpless vic- 
tim seizes the kitchen knife and castrates 
him. The unusual horror of the action 
rises from the fact that when we first meet 
him, late in the story, Percy Grimes is not 
only an insignificant figure but a some- 
what comic one. Between his stature and 
the size of the awful thing he does there 
is a fundamental disproportion. In a real- 
istic novel his deed would be “out of char- 
acter”; it is absurd in the same way that it 
is absurd for the feckless, vapid Temple 
Drake to bring down upon herself and 
those associated with her the catastrophes 
which fill Sanctuary. The point is that to 
Faulkner the absurd is the rule and may 
be counted on as part of the human condi- 
tion. It is, in a way, the agent of the omni: 
present evil. 

What Faulkner does with Percy Grimes 
is very similar to what other writers, Strib- 
ling and Caldwell for example, have done 
with mobs. By convention the mob con- 
sists of individuals who by themselves 
would be incapable of doing the frightful 
things a mob does. The mob is capable of 
them, because somehow in the:stimulation 
of mass excitement it acquires a personal- 
ity of its own, and embodies an evil poten- 
tial which its constituent individuals do 
not possess. We have socio-psychological 
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labels which explain, and thus in a way 
make bearable, what happens. But Faulk- 
ner makes the same transmutation from 
harmless fool to homicidal hysteric take 
place within the individual himself, while 
we are watching him—and we lack the 
convenient label to relieve our Angst by 
identifying the nature of his conduct. He 
acts that way because he is a man. Appar- 
ently there is much besides the Kingdom 
of God within us. 

Such balefully evil characters as Pop- 
eye in Sanctuary are something else again. 
Popeye is sick. The evil in him is a physio- 
logical product, the result of one of na- 
ture’s slips. This seems to be the source of 
the greatest single weakness of Sanctuary: 
we discover, at the very end of the book, 
that the evil which has harassed us from 
the beginning has been bogus; we have 
been flimflammed into taking seriously 
what turns out to be, at best, melodrama. 
From one point of view it is significant 
that Faulkner’s basic technique of keeping 
the reader incompletely informed man- 
aged to survive the rush in which he tells 
us the book was written, and that what he 
fails to provide is not the suspense but a 
sufficient justification for the suspense. 
One suspects that the creation of tension 
is second nature to him. But this is a side 
issue. The point is that in other books 
Faulkner manages to produce characters 
who are evil without being abnormal. 

“Characters like Popeye have not been 
rare in recent literature. The much under- 
rated Erskine Caldwell has turned out, as 
a matter of fact, at least one more satis- 
factory, because more convincing, than 
Popeye—the itinerant preacher in Jour- 
neyman, We assume the preacher to be 
a dangerous hypocrite who, precisely be- 
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cause he is a hypocrite, will do only limited 
evil. We are confident that he will stick at 
anything dangerous to himself. And then 
suddenly we perceive that he has hypno- 
tized not only the ignorant farmers of his 
congregation but also himself, so that 
there is no telling what evil he may do. 

Characters like Popeye and the Journey- 
man Preacher are palpably special cases. 
The importance of Faulkner’s evil is that 
more often than not its agent has abso- 
lutely nothing special about him except 
insofar as all Faulkner characters are 
Faulkner characters. Even in Sanctuary 
Popeye is not the principal agent of evil. 
Misfortune, catastrophe, and death follow 
Temple Drake wherever she goes. 

Almost any one of Faulkner’s characters 
carries the potentiality of evil within him, 
for the simple reason that he is a creature 
of the absurd. Old Anse Bundren in As I 
Lay Dying who turns out, after the an- 
guish of the trek across country with his 
wife’s body to bury her where she wanted 
burial, to have spent the money his daugh- 
ter has been saving for her abortion to 
buy some store teeth so that he can go 
courting, is capable of any evil because he 
is so patently capable of the absurd. Idiot 
Ben, in The Sound and the Fury, might 
have harmed the children whom he fright- 
ened, but there is equal possibility that his 
brother Quentin (who commits suicide in 
Massachusetts), or his nymphomaniac sis- 
ter Caddie, or her wild daughter Quentin, 
or even the less ominous moneygrubbing 
brother Jason, would all do as much. In 
the world as the realist sees it, the world of 
ordinary experience, ordinary people do 
bad things proportionate to their size. 

To the realist the word evil, if it means 
anything at all, means a product, some- 
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thing spawned by economic forces or by 
society, something man-created and inci- 
dental, certainly not one of the residual 
data of human nature. For Zola evil came 
from the political and social corruption of 
the Second Empire; it could be controlled 
by suppressing the Empire. For Dreiser, 
evil was the System, the Great Machine; 
his social views aimed at its elimination by 
restriction of the effects of the Machine. 
The disparity between this and Faulkner’s 
attitude toward evil should in itself show 
how far Faulkner is removed from the 
traditions of realism. 

We have recently returned to writers 
like Hawthorne and Melville because of 
their awareness of the presence in the 
world not of things each of which can be 
called an evil, but of evil tout court. This 
is in part because in our lifetime some- 
thing very like a personification of evil 
has walked the earth. For a while Adolf 
Hitler made a very serviceable proxy for 
the Devil. We uncovered Buchenwald. 
And if we averted our eyes from things 
like Buchenwald, it was not merely be- 
cause the sight was unpleasant. Buchen- 
wald institutionalized and organized some- 
thing which is far from specifically Ger- 
man and far from unfamiliar in America. 
Between what happened to the thousands 
of Jews in the Nazi death camps and what 
happens to a lynched and burned Ameri- 
can Negro, the difference is merely one of 
numbers. We live in anxious awareness of 
our own guilt. We find in ourselves traces 
of the same potentiality for evil which 
marks the characters in Faulkner’s works. 

Obviously in Faulkner it is all greatly 
magnified. To talk of realism, successful 
or otherwise, after having read such a tale 
of sudden death as Light in August, seems 
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to be a libel both on Faulkner and on the 
American South. To take the book as 
document, and thus to conclude that the 
South is “like that” would be something 
like deducing from the reading of the 
Agamemnon that the Greece of Aeschylus’ 
time was a place where people regularly 
came home from war just in time to 
be hacked to pieces in the bathtub by 
their wives. We do not have this dif- 
ficulty with Aeschylus because we know 
that the world of Aeschylus is a tragic one. 


CRITICISM HAS MADE a great point lately 
of the matter of individual worlds. We 
have had any number of books and ar- 
ticles under the title: “The World of So 
and So.” Actually they are helpful, inso- 
far as they insist that the exterior reality 
which was the meat of the nineteenth- 
century European realists was never objec- 
tively verifiable. Somehow we have lost a 
great deal of our confidence in “reality.” 
But because of the usefulness of the idea 
of separate worlds as a critical concept we 
have overworked it. We talk as though 
each of us moved in a world such that an- 
other individual would be lost in it. But 
we hardly mean this. Few of us really ac- 
cept the extreme view of the nineteenth- 
century idealists that the world is because 
I see it and is what it is because I see it that 
way. We are more practical than that. We 
have to communicate with each other, and 
a substantial amount of agreement about 
the nature of the world is necessary for 
communication. We do agree in fact that 
we all see many things in the same way— 
by what we may call public vision. But at 
the same time, we admit that there is also 
a private vision, since all men see things 
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more or less differently. This difference, 
the private vision, seems to constitute the 
subject of novelists like Faulkner. 

Not completely, of course: public and 
private visions interfere always to some 
extent, whence the never-ending confu- 
sion over realism and “faithfulness.” They 
interfere very inconveniently in a book 
like Intruder, where Faulkner imposes 
upon one of his private-vision dramas the 
very public problems of the adjustment 
of the Southerner to the rest of the world. 
The two things blend poorly. 

But when Faulkner is at his bes: and 
most characteristic, it seems, his private 
vision dominates the work. André Mal- 
raux, a percipient critic as well as a great 
novelist, says in the preface to the French 
translation of Sanctuary that Faulkner’s 
achievement is to have blended the Greek 
tragedy with the detective story. The mys- 
tery-story part of this judgment is prob- 
ably based on Malraux’s reading of Sanc- 
tuary, and if so is merely incidental: 
Faulkner does not always fall into the pat- 
tern of the detective story. What Malraux 
says about tragedy, on the other hand, 
seems to be true of that large part of Faulk- 
ner’s work in which his private vision is 
exploited. 

For Faulkner’s private vision is essen- 
tially tragic. Robert Penn Warren and 
others have insisted, rightly, that Faulk- 
ner’s people are Southerners only by geo- 
graphical chance. Their lot, as Faulkner 
sees it, is the lot of the generality of men, 
Man’s Fate: to be surrounded by evil, and 
inevitably, out of their own natures, to be 
both victims and workers of evil. As with 
the Greeks, the sign of evil is the violence 
it brings forth. Evil comes out of the past 
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which a man cannot control—hence the 
drama recapitulating the Myth it grows 
out of, the twentieth-century murder 
which has been foredoomed since 1861. A 
man may struggle against it, but he may 
not deny it or put it from him. The choices 
presented to him are really dilemmas dis- 
guised, and such victories as he wins are 
hollow. 

Not all tragedy is luminous like the 
Oedipus. Some is dark with irrational fear, 
like the Bacchae of Euripides, in which a 
mother in religious frenzy helps tear apart 
the body of her own son, thinking him to 
be an animal, and appears before the spec- 
tators bearing what she still thinks is an 
animal’s head. Or like Medea. The quality 
of Faulkner’s vision, his fundamental way 
of seeing people, seems to me to approach 
the Euripidean. 

Faulkner is still an astronomical dis- 
tance behind Euripides, of course, and my 
intention here is merely to suggest an atti- 
tude for the reader to assume—especially 
the new reader or the one who has always 
found Faulkner difficult. Read him as 
though he were a tr’ gic poet, and many 
difficulties disappear. It becomes natural 
now that he should withhold much that 
the reader wants immediately to know, in 
order to prepare the recognition scene; 
that he should abandon the traditional 
time manipulation of the novel for one 
which turns the fullest, whitest possible 
light upon the moment of crisis; that char- 
acters should be driven to do things by 
forces which the reader understands only 
vaguely; that personal relations among the 
characters should be determined by their 
sense of the inevitability of the evil yet to 
come upon them; and that Faulkner’s 
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effort should go into showing how the 
world looks to his characters rather than 
how it should look to us. 

The adoption of such an attitude will 
make things easier for the reader, but still 
not too easy. Faulkner is an uneven writer; 
there are places where his rhetoric gets 








turgid and his words run completely wild. 
He can be enjoyed, at least if one reads 
him with some awareness of the implica- 
tions of tragedy. But I doubt whether 
much enjoyment is possible for the reader 
who persists in considering Faulkner a 
realist. 


Poet's Lament OLIVER EVANS 


O we are against all laws, yes against all laws surely, 
Poems being laws unto themselves 

And poets often very shifty fellows 

(Which is by no means the same as saying 

That many priests are scoundrels 

Or that a great many people are born on holidays 

Or that an unusually high percentage of glassblowers 
Contract tuberculosis) , 


Preferring as a rule 

The exception to the rule, 

Not properly horrified 

Even by violence, seeing a kind of Spring 
In the cherry of a wound, 

Fretful, dissatisfied, forever dreaming 
Of distant dispensations. 


Blue and brass meanwhile are king 
And not too slow to sense 
The crime of difference: 


It is not that we are misunderstood 
But that we are understood too well. 
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For Rosa McGee 


O. W. PIERCE 


LATE THAT AFTERNOON Emily was hurry- 
ing across town to her mother’s. She’d been 
waiting for John to bring the car and had 
left him home to watch the children. What 
her mother wanted with her right at sup- 
pertime she couldn’t imagine. For once 
John would have to wait. 

Ten months before, when her father 
died, she’d promised herself she’d go to her 
mother’s every day. Now, with the thou- 
sand things she had to do, she was lucky to 
get there once a week. What did her 
mother want? she wondered again. 

As she sped on she thought of something 
her older brother Alex said the last time 
he came to Warren to see how his mother 
was getting on. “Emily, mother said she 
knew that you had your hands full, that 
you were awfully busy.” Well, if her 
mother had said anything to Alex about 
seeing her so seldom—and Emily wasn’t 
sure she had—she’d said it in an explana- 
tory way, probably as an answer to Alex’s 
prodding. But she was sorry for thinking 
this, for she knew it wasn’t fair to Alex. 
He’d done everything in the world to get 
their mother to come live with him. That 
was the trouble: you couldn’t do for her. 
She’d kept them children. Even now on 
Thanksgiving and at Christmas it was she 
who had the dinners. “Daughter, it’s so 
much less trouble for us than for you.” 
This was probably true. But how was 
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Emily to help? The few times her mother 
had been to her house, it had seemed to 
Emily that the dini»g room was too small 
and that the silver candlesticks and china 
she and John got for wedding presents 
were too new and shiny. Yet, it was noth- 
ing her mother did, Lord knows. Just her 
presence, her out-of-placeness in modern 
little houses with slick floors, and radios, 
and white electric stoves. She belonged 
where she was in that sheltered world with 
Blue Belle to cook for her, somehow a place 
insulated against time and change. 

In a moment she reached the old resi- 
dential section of town, where the white 
houses were and the deep lawns and old 
shade trees. This was where she’d spent her 
childhood, and it was like returning to 
another world. 

From the long driveway leading to the 
house Emily saw the lights shining from 
all the windows and the balcony over the 
front door. She felt a little quiver of alarm, 
drew her car to a sudden stop, and hurried 
across the veranda. 

Blue Belle, her mother’s old cook and 
companion, was standing in the wide hall- 
way. She was dressed in shining white 
apron and cap. The chandelier lights and 
all the lamps were burning. There were 
fresh flowers on the tables. 

“Blue Belle, what on earth is the mat- 
ter?” 


“Ain’t nothin the matter. Don’t look 
like it, do it?” 

“Well, what on earth are you all doing?” 

Blue Belle was rubbing the console table 
with an oiled rag. ““We’s havin a party, 
Miss Emily.” 

““Who’s having a party?” 

“Your mammy. Miss Addie is. Havin a 
party for Miss Rosa McGee. I can tell you 
what she wants wid you. She wants you to 
fix the salads. Your mammy says I’m so 
heavy-handed they look lak I sot on the 
lettuce.” 

“Why didn’t somebody tell me Miss 
Rosa was coming?” 

Blue Belle laughed. “Law, chile, you 
know you ain’t got no time for no old lady 
like Miss Rosa. Your mammy and me was 
talkin ’bout her the other night, settin here 
talkin "bout the olden days. And your 
mammy says, ‘Blue Belle, I bet Rosa 
wouldn’t mind coming down here for a 
little while. I'll bet she wouldn’t mind.’ 
She set there and thought about it for a 
few minutes, and, bless Pat, if she didn’t 
get up and call up to Washington on the 
telephone. Look like all of a sudden your 
mammy sort of hit on something she 
wanted to do. You know, I reckon I gits 
mighty wearin. I was right glad when the 
idea come to her. Sorter relieved me. I said, 
‘Law, Miss Addie, what do you mean 
“mind”? Good as the poor thing loves this 
town? You know she ain’t up there in 
Washington ’cause she likes it. She’d be 
livin here today if she had any folks left!’ 
That’s the Lord’s truth, Miss Emily. I can 
remember myself when her pappy—they 
called him Ole Colonel McGee—come 
mighty near ownin half this town. Them 
kinfolks up there is nice to her, I reckon, 
but they can’t be but so close. Honey, Miss 
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Rosa come in a hurry and brought two 
suitcases.” 

““Where is she now?” 

“Don’t know where she’s at, but I'll ber 
my peace in heaven on one thing: she done 
ast about more ole Warren folks than you 
ever knowed lived.” Blue Belle hesitated 
for a moment, then said, as if it were a 
disconcerting discovery she’d made: “Miss 
Rosa done got mighty awkward, Miss 
Emily.” 

Emily never heard Miss Rosa’s name 
that she didn’t think about the time that 
she came to nurse her and Alex while their 
mother went to the Exposition in Norfolk. 
Alex was big enough to realize that she 
didn’t know what to do with children and 
almost drove the poor lady crazy. Lord, 
for how many years had Miss Rosa been 
living from suitcases, eating at other peo- 
ple’s tables, and filling in the momentary 
gap after the death of a family cousin? 

“T’ll fix the salads in a minute, Blue 
Belle.” 

And she went on back to the down- 
stairs bedroom where she heard her moth- 
er’s voice, and hesitated at the closed door. 

“Here, hold this up!” 

“Oh, Addie, I’m not going to take 
that!” 

“Of course you’re going to take it. 
You’re my size, Rosa. You’re the only per- 
son I know who can wear it. Now put it 
with the others.” 

“Law, Addie, the only thing I’ve been 
invited to in Washington is the Episcopal 
Church. But, I declare, it’s bad to have to 
use the Lord just to find you some nice 
people.” 

Emily heard her mother laugh. “Rosa, 
what else, in heaven’s name, would you use 
Him for?” 
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Emily pushed open the door quietly. Miss 
Rosa was looking at the dress which she 
held at arm’s length. “Addie,” she said sud- 
denly, “I could wear this when Cousin 
Annie’s little Margaret gets married.” 

Emily was given an unpleasant little 
shock. Miss Rosa was thin as a rail; the old 
dress she wore was ill-fitting; her pince- 
nez had become too large for the narrowed 
face that wore them. 

Emily looked at her mother bending 
over the pile of dresses on the bed. She was 
every day as old as Miss Rosa. But what 
was it? Did clothes make the difference? 
She wore a simple black dress; her white 
hair was well-groomed; her movements as 
she dealt with the dresses were calm and 
deliberate. There was no sharpness, no 
tautness about her. 

She looked at Emily and smiled. And 
Emily knew what had happened. She had 
taken Miss Rosa in. She was winding up 
little affairs of her own, now that she knew 
that her own two children would no longer 
need her. She had turned to Miss Rosa. 
Emily felt a little stab of guilt. Her mother 
had been lonelier than she knew. 

Emily burst out, “Why didn’t you tell 
me Miss Rosa had come to see you?” 

Miss Rosa gave a startled exclamation. 
“Law, bless your heart!” And then she 
kissed her. 

And Emily said, “Well, you two cer- 
tainly keep your business to yourselves. 
All this going on——” 

“Addie,” Rosa interrupted, “this child 
certainly looks like her father.” 

“I always thought that, Rosa.” 

“No, Addie, she didn’t used to. It’s just 
lately somehow.” And she held Emily at 
arm’s length with her hand on her shoul- 
der. “Exactly like him. Except Alex had 
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dark eyes, almost black.” As she kept look- 
ing at Emily her eyes suddenly brightened. 
“Addie, did you ever tell this child what 
Dr. Moore did to save her life?” She asked 
this eagerly, looking from one to the 
other, as if she were bearing a small gift. 

“Daughter, you were a sick little thing,” 
Rosa said. “I remember just as well as if 
it were yesterday. Couldn’t keep a thing 
on your stomach. Not a thing. Finally old 
Dr. Moore came by—Law, will I ever for- 
get him?—came by and said, ‘I’m going to 
give that baby salt-herring and corn- 
pone.” Daughter, we thought the old man 
had lost his mind. But, let me tell you, he 
saved your life.” Then suddenly she ex- 
claimed: “Addie, I declare, don’t you even 
remember that?” 

Emily saw that her mother was looking 
at Miss Rosa with sudden interest. Was 
this recollection — this memory of some- 
thing they’d possibly forgot — a little 
triumph not to be denied her as she stood 
there with her eyes shining? 

Finally she answered, “Rosa, how you 
carry those ald things round in your head 
for so long, I don’t see. But you wait till 
Charlie Wood gets here. He’s the only per- 
son I know who’s got a better memory.” 

Emily’s curiosity was aroused. “Mother, 
what ‘Charlie’ Wood are you talking 
about?” 

“Emily, you know Judge Wood. You 
see him every day of your life, down in 
front of the drug-store,” she said with an 
air of impatience. 

“You call bim ‘Charlie’?” 

Her mother and Miss Rosa both laughed. 

“Daughter, he’s plain old Charlie to us,” 
Rosa said. “Addie, who did the poor thing 
finally have to go to live with?” 

Emily knew “Judge” Wood—the old 
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man with cigar ashes on his vest who sat 
on the bench in front of the drug-store— 
the old man everybody greeted familiarly, 
in a way they wouldn’t have dared when 
he was younger. 

How strange that anybody had ever 
known him other than the way she saw 
him now! 

“Mother, he’s much older than you,” 
Emily said. 

Rosa broke in: “I can tell you. Charlie 
Wood started school down at that old 
Blanford Academy just a year or two be- 
fore I did. And I’m two years older than 
Addie—wait a minute. Where’d you put 
that book you’ve been pasting together?” 

What book? Emily wondered. 

Miss Rosa was holding her glasses to her 
nose and looking round the room. “Here.” 
She took the album from the desk, started 
thumbing through the pages and calling 
for Emily to look. 

The first few pages were filled with old 
pictures over fresh captions in her moth- 
er’s hand. The picture Miss Rosa wanted 
was all but faded; its border had turned 
yellow. It was a two-story frame building. 
At the base of the gable which fitted over 
the front porch was the black lettering 
BLANFORD ACADEMY. Under this 
the pupils sat in four rows on the steps, 
long-haired girls with high-topped shoes 
and big boys in white stiff collars. 
“This was the whole school,” Miss Rosa 
said thoughtfully, then added: “I declare, 
we certainly do look pitiful.” 

“Miss Rosa, do you remember them?” 

“Honey, not all.” 

For Emily it was a closed world. 

“There’s your mother,” Rosa said, hold- 
ing her finger under a tiny figure on the 
bottom row. 
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“Mother!” Emily exclaimed. ‘‘Poor 
thing, you look like an orphan.” 

Miss Rosa’s finger moved up a row. 
“There I am—whew-h—Addie, what did 
our parents make our clothes out of? 
Gunnysack? Look! There’s Charlie Wood 
right there. Look here, Addie, at Charlie’s 
ears—always had the biggest I ever saw! 
Addie, isn’t this Bessie?” 

“Mother, where was this place? Here in 
Warren? I never heard of it.” 

“I don’t suppose you have, daughter. 
That place was torn down long, long be- 
fore your day. It was way out there at the 
end of Pickett. There’s a gin there now and 
a warehouse.” 

Emily was disturbed. More had hap- 
pened during the past months than she 
knew. This cal! for Rosa; this concern with 
old pictures. Then she thought again about 
what her brother Alex had said. He'd 
stayed here in the house for a week. This 
fact seemed suddenly significant. Had he 
discovered somethins; Emily had missed? 
She looked at her mother thoughtfully. 
Was that strong pattern, familiar and as 
old as her own life, wearing now? That 
pattern which was to hold forever? Emily 
felt her heartbeat quickening. Yes, her 
mother knew. Her mother had been know- 
ing for—oh, how long? 

“Miss Emily,” Blue Belle put her head 
in the door. “You better come on here and 
fix them salads. It’s pretty near time for 
them folks.” 

Rosa was brought back to the moment. 
“Law, Addie,” she exclaimed, “I think 
I'll wear that dress! They haven’t seen me 
in years.” 

Blue Belle stood there for a moment, 
then turned slowly away. Emily followe 


along behind her. : 
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Emily was conscious of a vague sort of 
agitation, as if she’d been set suddenly 
upon an unfamiliar lonely road. What re- 
mained for her to see? 

“Blue Belle, who else is it besides Judge 
Wood?” 

“Honey, nobody but ole Mrs. Moseley. 
She been on your mammy’s mind. Tell you 
the truth, Miss Emily, a good meal will do 
her good, the way she has to live.” 

“Was she a friend of theirs?” 

“Not exactly a friend, I don’t reckon. 
Just sorter belong to the same day. Lately 
your mammy been talkin to her over the 
telephone.” 

“I never heard mother say anything 
about Mrs. Moseley or Judge Wood either.” 

“Well, this party will do ’em all good. 
Though spareribs sure don’t look like no 
party to me.” 

Emily saw the spareribs ready for serv- 
ing. And a big pan of blackberry dum- 
pling. “What on earth?” 

“Your mammy told Miss Rosa to name 
the dish, whatever in the world that could 
be got. ‘Law,’ Miss Rosa said, ‘spareribs!’ 
Said that when she was up there in Wash- 
ington she used to think about spareribs 
in Warren. ‘Just have one big dish.’ ” Blue 
Belle turned to look at Emily as if some- 
thing had just occurred to her. “Reckon 
they'll taste as good as she thought they 
would when she was in Washington? Now 
you hurry up wid the salad. Them folks is 
probably here.” 

As she hurried with the salads and veg- 
etable dishes for Blue Belle to serve, she 
was conscious of the fact that the little 
group had come to hold a strange fascina- 
tion for her, as if she were about to glimpse 
something long withheld. Somehow, this 
was so unlike her mother who for so many 
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years had been there to do and do for them. 

When Blue Belle came back in a few 
minutes to say that they all had come, 
Emily was aware of a strange sort of 
urgency to allow no more to escape her. 
Quickly she dabbed dressing on the salads, 
then tiptoed up to the swinging door that 
stood between her and the little group in 
the dining room. The very names she 
heard had the effect of estranging her. 
Rosa, Charlie, Addie, Sue. Not her mother, 
nor Judge Wood—but people they’d once 
been. “Rosa, you weren’t there...” 
“Charlie, you remember. Tell how it was!” 

It was the old man talking now, reach- 
ing back to a distant day. Oh, how little 
they who saw him knew what lay within! 

“No, no, Rosa, that wasn’t the way! 
The time we’re talking about you weren’t 
even there. Addie, you remember, I took 
Adeline. Adeline McCall.” 

“Charlie Wood!” Mrs. Moseley ex- 
claimed. “Adeline McCall?” 

Emily’s mother laughed at the aston- 
ished voice of Mrs. Moseley. 

“‘Never heard in my life that you ever 
courted her!” 

It was as if the discovery now put her 
out, and they aJl laughed aloud. 

““How in the world I missed that!” 

“Lawd, Sue, if Margaret hadn’t come 
along I’d have married that girl.” 

Rosa said, ‘“‘Pshaw, Charlie, you 
wouldn’t have done any such thing! I 
could read your mind better than a book. 
Addie, did you ever once think that 
Charlie would marry Adeline?” 

“Law, Rosa, Charlie didn’t know his 
own mind.” 

“Let me finish,” Charlie said. “‘Addie, 
it was me and Adeline and you and Alex. 
Alex had just come to Warren—doggone 
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if I didn’t introduce you to him. Long- 
legged, dark-eyed, always just like he’d 
stepped out of a bandbox.” 

Breathlessly Emily heard this reference 
to her fazher. 

“*... 1 thought Alex could handle a boat, 
and he thought I could...” 

Emily’s mother laughed, remembering 
a picture, Emily realized, that no other 
could see. 

“The wind was with us, I suppose, be- 
cause we sailed off well enough. Anyway, 
I certainly didn’t know that Alex didn’t 
know any more than I did...” 

“I don’t see why you didn’t!” Emily’s 
mother broke out defensively. “Till he 
came to Warren Alex had never been near 
the water!” 

Emily thought about the letter she’d 
accidentally discovered when she was a 
girl that her father had written her mother 
before they were married. She had the 
same feeling now—that it was a thing 
she’d no right to see. 

“Anyway, we got that thing about three 
miles off. I looked at Adeline, and, bless 
me, she was white as a sheet. She could 
hardly whisper: ‘Let’s turn back, Charlie.’ 
Tell you the truth, I’d been thinking the 
same thing, but I was leaving it up to Alex 
—to do the tacking or whatever you call 
it. But, bless Pat, he looked at me as if to 
say, ‘Well, go ahead!’ By George, the sec- 
ond I looked at him I knew we were sunk. 
I said, “You go ahead.’ ” 

“Charlie,” Emily’s mother said, “if I 
hadn’t been too young to have any sense I 
never would have got in that boat in the 
first place. I knew Alex didn’t know.” 

Charlie laughed again. “Yessir, that was 
some picture we made when they had to 
come to get us. A fine way to win a girl!” 
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He chuckled to himself. 

“Well, that’s news to me,” Mrs. Moseley 
said again, still a little put out. “I never 
heard before in my life that you courted 
Adeline. And I thought I knew everything 
going on.” 

“Lawd, I knew, Sue,” Rosa said. 

Was Miss Rosa out of it even then? 
Emily wondered. Hadn’t she ever had a 
beau of her own? 

Emily’s mother said, “Charlie, there’s 
one more thing. Sue, you remember this, 
I know. The night the old school 
burned 4 

‘Miss Addie, I remembers that myself,” 
Blue Belle stopped serving to put in. 
“Night they thought all the colored folks’ 
houses was going to catch. Had us stand- 
ing out in the road wid all our truck piled 
round us, just standing there looking at 
the sparks flying. Nothing to throw water 
wid but buckets.” 

“Oh, oh,” Judge Wood exclaimed. 
“That reminds me! That reminds me!” 
Then he went on as if it had suddenly re- 
turned to him. “Tom Weaver was volun- 
teer fireman. He brought you down. When 
have I thought of Tom! Tom was trying 
to cut Alex out! Was up at your house 
when the fire started. Yessir, you came to 
the fire with him. Alex knew it, Addie! 
Alex knew it!” he sang out gleefully. 

““Now, Addie,” Mrs. Moseley said, 
“that’s something I did hear—about you 
and Tom. I knew that.” 

“No such thing,” Emily’s mother said. 
“No such thing.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Addie,” Miss Rosa 
said. “Don’t sit there and deny it.” 

Tom Weaver? It was a name she’d never 


heard. 
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Emily then drew quietly away. There 
w2s no need to say that she was leaving, 
for they’d forgotten she was there. 

Could it be that nothing was ever lost? 
she wondered. Wasn’t there a day of one’s 
past that wasn’t somewhere alive? 

She went out to her car to begin the drive 
home, back to her husband and children. 
How strange that all of this could lie 
buried for so long, that her mother and 
Miss Rosa and the others had been carry- 
ing it with them, and that it was still so 
fresh and strong through the years. 

Her thoughts went back to her own early 
youth, to the time in college that she was 
going to marry Bryan. And a rather star- 
tling thought came to her. Even this, that 
early love—yes, it was love—even this 
would never be lost. And now she knew 
tuat it lay buried in half a dozen minds— 
Margaret’s, Kate’s, Frank’s, and Bob’s. 
Wherever they were they remembered. 
They’d been there and they’d known. It 
was of John they’d never heard. Had John 
ever heard of Bryan? she wondered. For 
the life of her she couldn’t remember. How 
strange this seemed. 
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To every place on earth now had gone 
those dim little figures of school days, and 
each of them held some part of her as did 
she of them. What was the little girl’s 
name who'd copied from her paper and 
had been sent to the principal? Sally? 
Sally Clark. Emily could see her now. Oh, 
where was she? 

When she walked into the house she 
found John waiting. 

She looked at him, half expecting him 
to ask what in the world she was thinking, 
for she’d never been able consciously to 
deceive. Could he have heard? she won- 
dered again. 

“John,” she said. 

He looked up from his paper. 

“Have you—have you—put the chil- 
dren to bed?” 

He looked at her curiously. ““No, Emily, 
it isn’t time.” 

Then she walked quietly by, his eyes 
following her. 

At the end of the hall her children were 
playing; and she stopped and for a long 
moment looked thoughtfully down upon 
them. 
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From Easel to Typewriter 


FANNIE COOK 


MEN HAVE LONG recognized a kinship among 
the arts, hearing music within poetry, observ- 
ing portraits and landscapes within the novel; 
yet the artist himself usually remains inside the 
boundaries of one art with a fiercely defiant 
provincialism. He will borrow from other 
realms but he will not visit them. 

Perhaps, like the general public, he confuses 
forays into new territories with dilettantism. 
Nevertheless the list of artists who have ex- 
pressed themselves dualistically, although rela- 
tively short, includes impressive names: Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, William Blake, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and others; some, like Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, have shifted their primary alle- 
giance. Unfortunately these painter-writers 
have not told us how the practice of one art 
helped them with the practice of another. 

It is there I scent a story. Since a search of 
the literature yields nothing, I offer my own 
experience as a possible clue. A half-dozen 
years ago I stood in the front ranks of those 
who smugly state that they “can’t draw a 
straight line”; as a novelist I considered this 
incapacity a time-saving asset. 

My first sketches were made as a secretary 
makes lines-and dots in her notebooks. They 
were shorthand reminders to myself of things 
witnessed too swiftly to be put down in words. 
While a passenger in a car speeding through the 
sharecropper country, I was seeing a way of life 
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completely foreign to my urban eyes, nearly 
incredible, and exciting in the way the hideous 
and the beautiful can be exciting when the in- 
tensity of their relationship stimulates the mind 
to feel about for a suitably expressive design. 

I began to record details likely to be needed 
later: the slanted shack, the asymmetrical gin, 
the large-eyed, thin-necked youngsters, and the 
long bag for cotton-gathering dragging from 
the shoulders of bent men, women, children, 
seeming nearly a part of their bodies, a fifth 
limb grown by poverty. There was no effort to 
make the sketches anything but expository. 

Later a friend who is a painter assured me 
that my sketches were less fussy than those of 
most beginners and added that I must have 
been able to avoid this fussiness because I was 
a writer. 

It occurred to me that if there was some 
carry-over from writing to painting, there 
might also be a carry-over in the other direc- 
tion; and since I was interested in improving 
my writing, I decided to explore the possibili- 
ties. 

In that spirit I joined a painting class, where 
I found my classmates strikingly similar to 
amateur writers. Some had acquired all the 
painting skills yet were unable to say anything 
with the paintbrush. Others were minor Drei- 
sers having few skills yet able to use those few 
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effectively because of an essentially dynaimic 
or artistic approach. 

I began to spend a couple of afternoons or 
evenings a week drawing or painting. Since I 
write in the mornings, I often came to the 
easel with my .attention still lingering among 
the people in my partly written novel. In- 
evitably I began to paint portraits of my char- 
acters, and thus became better acquainted with 
them. I then hit on the device of trying to 
paint those characters who were tardy about 
coming to life. In order to do a portrait I had 
to know what was at the core of the person- 
ality. Was this an essentially granite-like man 
who therefore had to be depicted in angular, 
cubelike terms, or was he a sensitive, indecisive 
personality whose outlines sank into the shad- 
ows? Was this woman the kind of person who 
ought to be painted in pinks and greens, or 
in grays and blues? In sharp contrasts or in 
gentle blends? If my knowledge of the char- 
acter was insufficient to answer these questions, 
I would do a series of quick water colors which 
sought only to be literal depictions of how the 
man or woman might appear to the eye. By 
the time I had a fairly clear photographic like- 
ness I would find that my understanding of 
the man had grown, so that now I was ready 
to begin a less literal portrait. Shaping the eyes, 
the line of the jaw, I often came to swift real- 
ization of what the man would do in certain 
situations. The plot which had stood frozen 
was released and was eagerly pushing ahead. 
Since, in a novel, plot is largely the story of the 
impact of characters upon each other, painting 
was helping me to build my plot. 

Studying the artistic requirements of paint- 
ing, I gained a livelier understanding of writ- 
ing techniques, for the principles I had long 
known took on a more active meaning for me. 
Because this tangential view of writing re- 
vealed only massive factors it permitted me to 
consider them undistracted by details which 
intrude under direct vision. 


The creative approach to all arts contains an 
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element of playfulness, but the artist who is a 


professional by that very fact sometimes ap- 
proaches his work with rigidity. Because I came 
to painting as an amateur and as an experi- 
menter with no concern about results, the play- 
ful element was freed. And that playfulness 
carried over when I again sat before my type- 
writer. I had lost my self-consciousness. 

Because some writers of fiction are merely 
recorders of autobiography, every writer is sub- 
ject to the fear that what he writes may be 
considered autobiographical. The painter, on the 
other hand, has the advantage of knowing that 
what he paints will be accepted only as his 
way of seeing the world; and while that too 
implies confession, it is confession sufficiently 
externalized to be regarded as the essence of 
his life transformed and sublimated by the 
chemistry of artistic action and reaction, rather 
than as his personal history. Thus in going 
from easel to typewriter I was going from a 
milieu of relative freedom to one where free- 
dom was needed; and the habit of working 
freely went with me. 


AMONG STUDENTS of languages it has long been 
said that in order to understand one language 
well the linguist must know at least two. The 
carry-over between the arts, however, has 
vastly more to it than this parallelism present 
between languages, if the transfer occurs be- 
tween a space art and a time art. 

Because the novel is a time art its author is 
obliged simultaneously to spin a story, depict 
scenes, reveal characters, establish and develop 
a mood, and perhaps explore a thesis. In keep- 
ing all these factors going at one time and fur- 
thermore weaving them into an ultimate pat- 
tern, the writer at times feels that his art 
requires of him the precision, in both time and 
place, of the juggler tossing balls. If he wants 
merely to repeat previously rehearsed patterns, 
then he needs only skill; but if he wants to 
create new patterns, letting their growth be 
as organic as in nature, then there are mo- 
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ments when he fongs to be able to make time 
pause. In the early days of the novel, when 
editors and public were less exacting in mat- 
ters of craftsmanship, the writer often did 
halt time to describe in detail a room or a battle- 
field or a person. Today this sorting out of time 
from a novel is rejected as unskilled, even by 
writers utterly lacking in the magnitude of 
spirit or imagination or human understanding 
native to Dickens, Thackeray, and those others 
who habitually halted the wheel of time in order 
to peer through a magnifying glass at the rim 
or even at the spokes. 

But, to the writer who paints, painting con- 
cedes the advantages of creation in a space 
situation without concern about the time sit- 
uation. He gets spatial experience. Because he 
learns to distinguish between essential and non- 
essential factors in a spatial situation, when he 
returns to his novel he is better able to give the 
impression of space without slowing the tempo 
of the forward impulse in his book. 

Each of the arts makes its own essential de- 
mands: storytelling in the novel, depiction in 
painting, and so forth. And in each the pri- 
mary demands of the others also exist—re- 
duced, however, «o subordinate positions. but 
should the little portraits within a novel, for 
example, become prominent to the extent of 
converting the life principle of the novel into 
that of a painting, then the novel becomes 
second-rate in quality just as a painting which 
tells a story by that fact becomes second-rate 
art. In technique, nevertheless, there are prin- 
ciples which can be carried over and fruitfully 
used without altering the essential quality of 
the novel. 

The teacher of writing usually plays the role 
of critic. Reading a manuscript he can only 
guess at his pupil’s thought-in-process and his 
working habits. Of necessity his advice puts 
the emphasis on the finished product instead of 
on the functional relationship between the 
techniques and talents by which the writer pro- 
duces his work. 
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Because painting is a visible process, the art 
teacher, on the other hand, watches his student 
err and perchance score. He can help him un- 
derstand why he hit the target or missed, and 
the reason, almost inevitably, is closely allied to 
the reason for the student’s similar successes or 
failures in writing. Apparently, although the 
two arts are different, they are but bifurcate 
growths from the same psychological root. 

Before long the student has little need—for 
writing purposes—of the art teacher, for he 
can learn many lessons by himself. If he stands 
his paintings where his glance hits them at odd 
moments, by this repetitious and even absent- 
minded return to observation of his work he 
will see and learn, lament and understand. The 
clarifications come, I believe, partly because of 
the difference in emphasis within the two arts. 

Inevitably the writer at the easel will be im- 
pressed with the advantages of working from 
the large to the small. In writing, thinking 
from large to small is desirable; but in painting 
the actual execution of a work necessarily fol- 
lows that sequence. Some novelists claim that 
they start with no large idea in mind, merely 
opening a scene with a character in it and then 
waiting to see what will happen. Very likely 
even in these instances there is a design or at 
least a goal in some secret corner of the novel- 
ist’s mind, But after a bout of painting even 
such “free” writers will probably cease to con- 
sider any part of their novels fixed and final 
until all is finished, for in the studio we expe- 
rience the disaster which comes if one part of 
a picture is developed too far beyond other 
parts. Details must be kept for last. In novel- 
writing, of course, details must be put in as 
the work goes forward. But the novelist learns 
a valuable lesson when he discovers that though 
a time art requires that details be begun when 
the work begins, he must constantly relate 
them to the large masses within his work and 
limit their number to those required to give 4 
spatial quality to the story. He must not even 
know one character too thoroughly before 
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knowing other characters nearly as well. This 
attitude helps the writer to keep the whole sit- 
uation malleable, helps him to permit his novel 
to grow in accordance with its own nature. 

In painting the recurrence of line and color 
is a constant matter of consideration; and the 
principle of recurrence is also readily utilized 
in a story, where it must be used less overtly 
than in painting, but where it can also have 
effective emotional impact. Again, consistency 
of treatment is desirable both in painting and 
in writing; but in painting its desirability and 
the means of its achievement are among the 
first lessons, and a writer mastering those les- 
sons inescapably learns something applicable to 
his writing. 

Critics sometimes condemn a novel by say- 
ing that it is two-dimensional, thus implying 
that it should be three-dimensional. Yet what 
we hunger for is not the three-dimensional 
novel but the four- or five- or six-dimensional. 
By adding multiple requirements I have taken 
the metaphor out of the realm of the visual; yet 
in painting, that paean to vision, we cannot fail 
to observe the potentialities of working from 
multiple strata. The sub‘ect is furiously de- 
bated among artists, and the controversy has 
been so noisy that even the beginning painter 
hears about and very likely understands a few 
of the factors. 

He knows that the painting which does only 
what the camera does is not accomplishing 
enough to justify itself as a work of art. Fidel- 
ity of depiction may better become suggestion 
or impression; but even if it remains fidelity, 
it must be ordered by a design. Design sings 
its own song, so the artist must find one emo- 
tionally expressive of the meaning of the other- 
wise photographic material. And curiously 
enough each artist appears to have an affinity 
for certain designs which seem more his own 
than others, one painter tending to express 
every subject by a design with a triangle as its 
basis, another using more variety but also tend- 
ing to limit himself to a few preferences. Speak- 
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ing within an artist from another level of his 
mind is the general attitude toward life which 
predetermines much about his work: whether 
it is realistic or mystic, affirmative or negative, 
forceful or vague. Behind that is the spirit 
which created the attitude. And behind that, a 
basic mood, the essential mood of his being. 
Five levels here. There are more, of course, 
many more. The point is that even the begin- 
ning student of painting becomes aware that 
the work he is doing comes from several levels 
of his personality; and this knowledge permits 
him to make fuller use of his own psychological 
resources, 

He observes that some painters imply an- 
other factor by letting things happen between 
lines and between colors. The thrust of one 
color against another, the pulls and stoppages 
of the lines and masses within a painting, set 
up a kind of tossing which has its parallel in 
several aspects of the novel. The play back and 
forth between qualities within a character also 
sets up a tossing the recurring elements of 
which constitute personality. Tossing goes on, 
too, between qualities and deed. What the char- 
acter does he then in part becomes. No char- 
acter is static; he is in a state of becoming; his 
life has a trend. 

The motion within a character mitigates or 
intensifies each quality of his personality 
through its interaction with other qualities, no 
quality being assayable except in relationship to 
other traits, just as no color in a painting is 
assayable except in relationship to other colors 
within the painting. The tossing goes on be- 
tween qualities within the man, between the 
man and his neighbors, between the man and 
the era in which he lives, the activity being 
similar to the great whirr of an engine compact 
of many whirrs and infinitesimal chugs, with 
seemingly independent overtones. 

One of our foremost contemporary novel- 
ists has said that he regards the plot in his 
novel as only a sort of fable from which the 
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meaning arises. This conception of plot is com- 
parable with the painter’s conception of the 
alliance between details and design. The anal- 
ogies between factors in the two arts are mani- 
fold. 

Among the numerous minor lessons more 
readily learned at an easel than at a desk is that 
the scene which fails to make the point the 
artist wanted made should be completely done 
over, not niggled at. When the water-colorist 
gets into basic difficulty, he habitually reaches 
for a fresh sheet of paper. It is a habit the 
writer begins to acquire. If, however, the scene 
in his book is basically right and only details 
need adjustment, then he may work as the oil 
painter does, superimposing minor alterations. 
There is also the matter of accidents and the 
exciting results to be had by turning a for- 
tuitous happening to artistic advantage. The 
possibilities inherent in the adroit handling of 
accidents in a painting will challenge the writer 


to practice similar flexibility while developing 
his novel. 

Although able painters today scorn the por- 
trait which is merely a recording of lights and 
shadows, wrinkles, and other naturalistic de- 
tails, they usually urge that the novice “‘learn 











to draw”—and by that they mean copy nature 
with fidelity. In order to do this the student 
must observe with fond dispassion, for only 
by affectionate concern with details can we see 
all that is to be seen. To look at the world in 
that way is also a rewarding habit for the 
writer, 

Doubtless all these lessons can be learned di- 
rectly within novel-writing, but learning them 
through painting seems an easy short cut, not 
the around-the-barn detour it may appear to be. 

There are two major challenges in the life 
of a writer: first, to keep himself in the creative 
mood necessary to continuing productivity on 
a level suitably high in relation to his own 
capacities; second, to be sufficiently canny as 
an observer of his own working ways to take 
swift advantage of potentialities. In both re- 
spects I believe painting can be infinitely help- 
ful to the writer. 

Certainly by working in a spatial art the 
novelist gains the privilege of observing his 
writing problems tangentially; and, tangen- 
tially, he sees old truths with a fresh eye. He 
has the good fortune to approach his work at 
once as an experienced craftsman and as a be- 
ginner newly interested in skills. 
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Fellowship 


CLAIRE BURCH 


SHE JUST STOOD there, smiling uncertainly, her 
face not quite under control. 

“We're glad to meet you, Miss Robbins. Very 
glad indeed.” 

“Mrs.” she answered automatically, manag- 
ing a damp handshake. 

“Mrs. Robbins, of course. It’s hard to re 
member—you look so young.” 

I am young, she thought swiftly, but she 
didn’t answer, didn’t even nod graciously. 

“About the contest . . .” She couldn’s wait 
for the conversation to drift around to it, but 
prompted him clumisily. 

“You mean the competition?” 

“Yes sir.” 

His voice was unmistakably thinner, but he 
kept his lips extended cordially. 

“Well my dear, you can congratulate your- 
self on a most sensitive and unusual first novel. 
Baxter Browns felt that your entry showed 
such promise that they decided to invite you 
in for a littl—ah—informal talk. Hence the 
letter that you received this morning.” 

“Hence the hence then,” she thought wildly. 
“Hence the hence at last.” Warm pictures were 
implicit in the assistant editor’s furrily opti- 
mistic voice. Visions of plaid cretonne, thick 
lamb chops, and green trees. The nineteen 
months of minutes snatched from work were, 
it seemed, to be rewarded, not their own re- 
ward. She was “poor but talented,” a “new 
find”; the assistant editor’s voice rang with the 
heady clang of sterling silver, service for eight. 

“You mean that my book won the fellow- 
ship?” The words hurt her throat. 
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Then the foolish dream broke, precisely in 
the middle, with the loud crash of engineering 
plans gone wrong. 

““Not exactly, Mrs. Robbins. As I was say- 
ing, the editors felt that it showed amazing 
insight, but could not, in all fairness, pick it 
for a winner.” 

Her smile snapped. 

“May * ask--w.at was wrong?” 

““Ah—we are now at the heart of the mat- 
ter. It’s so simple actually that /’sn sure an 
intelligent and versatile young wsinan like you 
will be glad to... oh, by the way... do you 
feel at all that characters in a book live their 
own lives and should not be... ah... manipu- 
lated by the author?” 

“Yes,” she said, surprised and a little pleased. 

He averted his eyes. 

“I see. Then I’m afraid you will not be 
amenable to the plans we of Baxter Browns 
had entertained. So many young writers now 
... difficult...” 

“Why sir,” she answered, grasping at straws, 
“T shall be amenable to any plans which... 
which...” 

“Have a cash return,” he supplied. 

“Yes sir.” She subsided wretchedly. 

“Frankly then, our situation is this. As pub- 
lishers, we are dedicated to encouraging and 
developing new talent. But as realists (and one 
must be a realist), we are also dedicated to 
selling books. Quality, as you and I understand 
the word, dear lady, is not the only criterion.” 

She squirmed in her chair. She knew that. 
There was timeliness and there was sex... 
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Now was he going to ask her to put more... 

“And of course we have scientific aids to de- 
termine our market potentialities. These can- 
not be ignored. For example, your book is about 
young people searching for security and not 
finding it. That, if you will forgive my speak- 
ing broadly, is all wrong.” 

“What is the market calling for now?” she 
asked firmly, casting her eyes down as though 
she were bargaining in a street encounter. 

“Yes. I was coming to that. I might say 
that this year the trend is toward an individual 
searching for security and finding it.” 

“Always finding it?” she asked innocently. 

“Always.” 

“Are there any other...” 

“I was coming to that also. There are other 
books we are interested in this year. For ex- 
ample, have you ever lived among the Indians?” 

“No.” 

“Hmm .. .” He was plainly disappointed. 
“Well, never mind that. Let’s see... have you 
ever been psychoanalyzed?” 

*“No.” 

“Well, don’t let’s get discouraged. There 
must be something . . . You see the editors feel 
that your novel is unsuitable because of its 
subject matter but that you definitely have the 
talent for . . . excuse me, do you know any 
alcoholics?” 

“Well... yes.” 

“Intimately?” He tapped his fountain pen 
with delicacy. 

“No.” 

“Oh dear! Still, the editors feel they would 
be interested in your new book.” 

“What new book?” 

“The book you are going to start. About 
finding security. You are going to try a new 
one, aren’t you?” 

He’s crazy, she thought suddenly. Out of 
his mind. 

“And of course as soon as you have an out- 
line and a small section, say several chapters 
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of this new book, Baxter Browns would be 








pleased to extend a financial advance, a sum 
approximating perhaps the competition fellow- 
ship which could not be given to you.” 

Her faded gloves lay motionless in her hand, 
Then there was still a chance; to stay home, to 
write books, be with... 

“Yes sir,” she said quietly. “I guess I’ve got 
more than one book in me.” 

He nearly clapped in approval. 

“Well, well,” he said. “That’s fine. Now, 
could you tell me the theme of this new project? 
—a mere formality, so I can give you a tenta- 
tive go-ahead.” 

“Why ...” she stalled desperately for time, 
conscious of a formless ocean of unwritten 
books that had been allowed to run luxuriously 
in her head for years. 

“Perhaps,” she stammered, “A young man 
. « « too good to be happy, always looking at 
both sides of situations and torn between...” 

“Pardon .. . it might be better to make him 
not too good. Durton and Hodge have brought 
out two historical novels, rakish young men to 
balance last year’s rakish young women. 
They’ve both sold astronomically!” 

“Then perhaps . . .” she began again. 

But the clumsy words dried on her tongue. 
Ostrich-like, her brown eyes closed. 

“Mrs. Robbins, are you ill? I hadn’t noticed. 
Certainly we can ... discuss the matter next 
week, next Thursday say, at three? May I help 
you to a cab, or would you prefer to sit...” 

There it was. The gloves twitched painfully 
on his massive walnut desk. The walls were too 
placid, she couldn’t think. 

“Thank you. I’m fine. It’s just that...” 

“Just what, Mrs. Robbins?” 

She thought, as always, of flies drowning in 
coffee cups, but she managed to move, to catch 
up her four-year-old hat. 

“I was counting,” she said firmly and ag- 
gressively, “on winning the fellowship. Al- 
though I had no right, I was counting on it. 
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Without an advance, I can’t write another 
word.” 

It bounced over and he threw it back at her. 

“Not write any more? Because of money?” 

Standing sympathetically at attention in 
gray flannels and casually shabby tweed jacket, 
he looked shocked. She wondered at his dismay. 

“Yes sir,” she said, the gust of courage pass- 
ing, “It is impossible to . . . I cannot any 
longer.” 

“But to give up one’s talent!” cried the 
assistant editor, genuinely distressed at this 
final example of commercialism in new au- 
thors. 

“Sometimes,” she whispered, measuring the 
anger in his eyes like a hunter, “we are hungry. 
Other times we are too tired to write.” 

“Really?” he asked, looking around for a 
secretary to escort her out. 

“Yes sir,” she answered. 

It was something that he had been told about, 
bold young people, neurotics, difficult to keep 
in hand. But from a woman who had been in- 
vited .. . encouraged ... he hardly knew what 
to say. 

“I am sure there are social service agencies, 





services, all manner of agencies, We ourselves 
are hardly in a position to...” 

“I know,” she said, and became calm again. 

Never mind, she thought. In a moment she 
had recovered her ordinary composure, asked 
for the copy of her book, her recommendations, 
and her entry blank, and shaken the assistant 
editor’s hand. 

“Not that we wouldn’t like to help out,” 
he said, after he saw that she was not going to 
use that word hungry again. “It is simply that 
financial limitations exist.” 

“Certainly,” she answered. 

“‘And I am sure your innate talent will con- 
quer these temporary difficulties.” He was go- 
ing to go on a bit, perhaps speak of Dickens and 
debtor’s prison—but it wasn’t necessary. 

“Thank you,” she said gently. “I hope it 
will.” 

Why of course it will, she thought, shaking 
the extended palm. Of course it will. Realizing 
suddenly and happily that Baxter Browns could 
go to hell, she began to cry, throwing the assist- 
ant editor into a frenzy of patient efficiency, 
trying to get her out of the office before his 
next appointment. 
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BOOKS OF THE REGION 
Southwest Heritage: A Literary 
History with Bibliography 
(Revised Edition) 

BY MABEL MAJOR, REBECCA W. SMITH, AND 
T. M. PEARCE 


University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque $2.50 


THE SECOND EDITION of Southwest Heritage, 
the pioneering literary history of the Southwest 
which was first published ten years ago, has 
much new material to cover in the considerable 
body of important writing that has appeared 
in the region during the past decade. The fruit- 
fulness of this period is inditated by the exten- 
sive additions which have been made in the 
third section of the book, “Literature of the 
Contemporary Scene, c. 1918- .” Also in- 
cluded in this section is an entirely new chap- 
ter on literature for children. 

The second section, “Literature of Anglo- 
American Adventures and Settlers, 1800-c. 
1918,” has also been expanded; and the first, 
“Literature Before the Coming of the Anglo- 
American, to 1800,” has been rewritten. The 
general bibliography of selected titles has been 
revised and expanded, with useful annotations 
as to the first and available editions; and a new 
bibliography of southwestern books for chil- 
dren has been added. 

The three authors, all Southwesterners, have 
stated their purpose in these words: “We be- 
lieve the culture stream of a vital folk is mir- 
rored in its literature. And it is to chart the 
currents of this stream and to survey the 
topography through which it flows that we 
have combined our points of view.” The re- 
corded literature of the Southgvest will, they 
believe, “be of great interest as the soil of nur- 
ture for what is to come.” 
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In their selection of material to be included 
in the book, the authors have made use of three 
standards of value: “First, we recognize the in- 
formative records and chronicles and descrip- 
tions. Second, we appreciate racy and indi- 
genous revelations of character and custom, 
however crudely set down. Finally, we seek 
beautiful expressions of the human spirit, 
whether in the chant of the Indian, the folk- 
tale of the backwoodsman, the limpid style of 
a modern novel, or the clean-cut prose of a 
scholar. The quality of Southwestern expe- 
rience caught in memorable words—that is our 
quest.” The application of these criteria has re- 
sulted in a broadly inclusive work, in which 
room is found for the poetry and prose of the 
Indian; the narratives of the Spanish explorers 
and colonizers; Spanish folk dramas, songs, and 
tales; the chronicles, travel books, and journals 
of the frontier days; frontier humor and tall 
tales; folk ballads; archeological and anthro- 
pological writings; history, biography, fiction, 
poetry, and drama. The revisions and addi- 
tions incorporated in the new edition will in- 


crease the already great usefulness of Southwest 
Heritage to all those who are concerned with 
the growth of literature in the Southwest and 
with “the turn of civilization for all the groups 
who have colonized here.” 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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The Sky Is My Tipi 

EDITED BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT 

Publication of the Texas Folklore Society 
Number XXII 

The Texas Folklore Society and University 
Press in Dallas, Austin and Dallas $3.50 


THE STEADILY INCREASING interest in Amefi- 
can folklore, and especially in its regional 
curiosities, must be apparent to anyone who 
has recently noted the large number of jour- 
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nals devoted to the subject. Western Folk- 
lore, relatively a newcomer in the field, sets 
the pace in typographical elegance and gen- 
eral readability of contents, but it is closely 
followed by the quarterlies of many other 
regional societies. One may say of them all 
that they avoid the severity of the average 
professional journal; they realize their obli- 
gation to the intelligent layman as well as 
to the scholar; and they do not hesitate to 
be amusing when the possibility offers itself. 
Even though much of the freshness derives 
from the brash energy of the amateur, one 
can take pleasure in studies drawn from di- 
rect observation and not from other men’s 
books. 

The Texas Folklore Society is one of the 
pioneers in the field, and its publications 
have been appearing for some forty years. 
Rather than issye a quarterly magazine, it 
has preferred the solid volume developing a 
single theme. The idea has its advantages and 
its limitations, but the level of performance 
in the society’s annual publication has been 
notably high through the years, and the scat- 
tered effect of the miscellany is usually 
avoided. 

The Sky Is My Tipi, the latest addition to 
the series, is, however, essentially two books 
in one. As the title suggests, the bulk of the 
volume is a collection of Indian folk tales; 
it is supplemented by ten articles on a variety 
of subjects, generally unrelated to the In- 
dian. The book is thus undeniably lacking 
in unity, but I suspect that the editor, 
shrewdly realizing how few of us know 
enough about the Indian to have an intelli- 
gent curiosity, undertook to supply some 
plainer fare for the average reader. 

The forty-six ‘“Kiowa-Apache Tales,” col- 
lected by J. Gilbert McAllister and his wife 
in 1933-34, reflect the once predatory, roam- 
ing life of fearsome tribes now living in tame 
isolation in southwestern Oklahoma. Details 
of tribal “organization and ceremony, charms 
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and taboos, indeed the very nature of the 
mythology abounding in these stories, must be 
of great interest to the professional anthro- 
pologist. The layman will be struck, how- 
ever, by the good humor of many tales, the 
keen awareness of the world of the white man, 
and the importance of magic in the Indian’s 
life. Most of these tales are beast fables, with 
the coyote “who cheats people” looming larger 
than the buffalo, the snake, the jackrabbit. In- 
asmuch as the sense of allegory is so highly 
developed in these stories, one is inclined to 
view the figure of the coyote as analogous to 
Joel Chandler Harris’ Bre’r Rabbit, who per- 
sonifics the use of guile to overcome superior 
force. But the coyote is not always the Indian 
scheming against the white man; he is also a 
beast among beasts: so that in the Indians’ 
own favorite among the collection, “Coyote 
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Tricks the White Man,” the coyote is himself 
revenged in some versions. Migrant folk motifs 
from ancient European sources turn up in these 
stories. To mention but two, the “Loathly 
Lady” of Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale is the 
center of interest in “The Remarkable Poor 
Boy” here; and the account of the coyote escap- 
ing from a cave by running along beneath q 
buffalo must recall Ulysses’ device of tying his 
men under the bellies of rams to elude the 
blind Polyphemus. 

Whereas Mr. McAllister’s Indian tales repre- 
sent the original field work of the anthropol- 
ogist-collector, the remaining pieces in The Sky 
Is My Tipi are much less professionally moti- 
vated. J. Frank Dobie contributes 2 slight foot- 
note to his store of lost-mine lore; Ernest Speck 
paraphrases a characteristic Bigfoot Wallace 
story from the files of Texas Siftings. Three 
well-written substantial essays on indigenous 
southwestern subjects deserve special mention: 
Hortense Ward’s “The Yellow Flower of 
Death” is a fine description of cemetery cus- 
toms among the Mexicans of South Texas 
(though the symbolism of the title draws the 
author into a digression on cattle brands which 
weakens the close of an otherwise excellent 
piece); “Brownie” McNeil’s ‘“‘Haymarket 
Plaza” is a silksmooth journalistic account of 


‘ chili vendors in San Antonio, just a bit too 


sentimentalized for some tastes, but undeniably 
effective in evoking an atmosphere which must 
seem romantic to visitors; Olcutt Sanders’ 
“Partners to Your Places” is a competent re- 
search paper on nineteenth-century cowboy 
dances. Two excellent pieces which seem in- 
appropriate to this volume but would have 
ornamented the pages of the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore are a motif-study by Hazel Har- 
rod, and William Hudson’s story of a peasant 
and a lost ring, interesting because of its de- 
bunking of magic. Neither is sufficiently local- 
ized to harmonize with the dominant tone of | 
this amiable and profitable volume. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jt. 
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